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Pebbles 


Farmer (proudly showing off his pigs) 
—And that’s the cutest little pig I have. 
His name is Ink. 

Visitor—How’s that? 

Farmer—Because he is always running 
out of the pen.—Froth. 


A fly and a flea in a flue were imprisoned ; 
so what could they do? 
Said the flea, ‘Let us fly!” 
Said the fly, ‘Let us flee!” 
So they flew thru a flaw in the flue. 
—Orange Peel. 


Mother—Gladys, you stood on the porch 
quite a while with that young man last 
night. 

Gladys—Why, mother, I only stood there 
for a second. ‘ 

Mother—But I’m sure I heard the third 
or fourth.—Foolscrap. 


Telegram from his wife—Landlord 
wants rent. Send me money by wire.” 

Reply from her husband on a journey— 
“Have no money myself but send 1000 
kisses.” 

Wife’s return wire—‘“Don’t need money. 
Gave landlord one of the kisses and he is 
satisfied.’—Svenska Dagblad. 


The other day a negro went into a drug 
store and said: 

“Ah wants one ob dem dere plasters you 
stick on yoah back.” 

“J understand,” said the clerk, “You 
mean one of our porous plasters.” 

“No, sah, I don’t want none of your 
porous plasters. I wants de bes’ one you 
got.”"—New York Globe. 


“Will America ever come into the war?” 
Was the question we all asked some 
five years ago; 
But now, since the Senate gives Wilson 
what for, . 
The thing that we're getting quite 
anxious to know 
Is, if their political quarrels don’t cease, 
Will America ever come into the Peace? 
—London Mail. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 


I scan the sky in winter furs, 

O pallid, chilly Betelgeuse ; 

The snow lies round me like a fleece, 
O radiant, snow-white Betelgeuse ; 
My tribute I cannot refuse 

O shining star of Betelgeuse ; 

I fling my fancy far and loose 

Into the infinite, Betelgeuse! 

How grand are astronomic joys 

To him who views fair Betelgeuse; 
I sing, and greatly I rejoice 
Beholding mighty Betelgeuse. 


The husband arrived home much later 
than usual “from the office.’ He took off 
his boots and stole into the bedroom. His 
wife began to stir. Quickly the panic- 
stricken man went to the cradle of his 
first-born and began to rock it vigorously. 

“What are you doing there, Robert?’ 
queried his wife. 

“I’ve been sitting here for nearly two 
hours trying to get this baby to sleep,” he 
growled. 

“Why, Robert, I’ve got him here in bed 
with me,” replied his wife.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


SENATOR Epce—God help the American 
taxpayer. 


Dr. Ernest THompson SEtoN—Why 
wear clothes? 


LENIN—We must bear up until the 
world revolution comes. 


JupGE Evsert H. Gary—Minds of men 
thruout the world are discordant. 


“Base” RutTH—Sixty home runs or 
more will be my slogan for 1921: 


Prima DoNNA GaALLI-CurcI—No girl 
should marry before she is thirty. 


Rev. Percy Stickney Grant—Very 
few clergymen could keep a set of books. 


R. G. McCutcHron—Music will drown 
out the insidious mutterings of red agita- 
tors. 


Biasco IBANEZ—In Europe it is safe 
to assume that the man of letters must be 
a beggar. 


Mary GarDEN—The Latin nations must 
be treated with kindness and I would pat 
their cheeks. 


Rector Kart REmanp—In the Episco- 
pal Church the Bishop is an interesting 
decoration. We must have some one to go 
around and say grace at banquets. 


GEoRGE SYLVESTER VIERECK—Americans 
of German descent should receive signal 
recognition from Mr. Harding by the ap- 
pointment of one or more of their race to 
the Cabinet. 


Opening Nights 
John Hawthorne, by_ David Liebovitz. 
An impossible play of middle class Ameri- 


can life—amateurishly played. (Garrick 
Theater.) 


Dear Me, by Luther Reed and Hale 
Hamilton. A sunshine comedy of how suc- 
cess may be achieved from failure. Unusu- 
al, wholesome and well acted. (Republic 
Theater.) 


Wake Up, Jonathan! A rather slight 
comedy made entertaining by Mrs. Fiske’s 
deft juggling of epigrams and by the genu- 
inely human acting of four children on 
Christmas Eve. There is a jolly, prehis- 
toric prologue enacted by marionettes. 
(Henry Miller’s Theater.) 


Erminie. As good as new! This Jako- 
bowski revival gives Francis Wilson 
his original role of Caddy and presents 
De Wolf Hopper as the other “downy jail- 
bird.” Not only their comedy, but the sing- 
ing of the other principals and of the 
chorus is well above the modern average. 
(Park Theater.) 


The Green Goddess, by William Archer. 
This, the first play of the distinguished 
English dramatic critic, is an interesting 
and hair-raising melodrama of Anglo- 
American life set in India. Georgeously 
staged and costumed and acceptably acted 
with the exception of the star, George 
Arliss, whose part of the Indian Prince is 
most un-Oriental in conception and execu- 
tion. (Booth Theater.) 
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Caruso immortalized 


A vast heritage of arts and literature has been bequeathed 
to the world by the passing centuries, but it remained for 
the Victrola to perform a similar service for music. 


It has bridged the oblivion into which both singer and 
musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is forever stilled, 
but that of Caruso will live through all the ages. The greatest 
artists of the present generation have recorded their art for 


the Victrola, and so established the enduring evidence of 
their greatness. 


There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 
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Editing a Magazine 
First of a Series of Seven Articles 
By Hamilton Holt 


tress of intelligence. Its only rival today is the mov- 

ing picture, which brings everything to you, and the 
automobile, which brings you to everything. Even as far 
back as 1787 Thomas Jefferson wrote, “Were it left to me 
to decide whether we should have government without 
newspapers, or newspapers without government, I should 
not hesitate to prefer the latter.” Jefferson lived, however, 
to recant this decision, for twenty years later he said, “The 
man who never looks at the newspaper is better informed 
than he who reads them, inasmuch as he who knows nothing 
is nearer to the truth than he whose mind is filled with 
falsehoods and errors.” 

But the journalist of today, whatever be his propensities 
for truth or falsehood, wields an influence far beyond any 
other man, for the press is the only instrument by which 
the same thought can be brought into millions of minds at 
once. The influence of an editor, therefore, is only limited 
by the people who understand the language he writes. 
When, for instance, I want to visualize the audience I 
happen to reach each week I imagine myself standing in 
the center of the Yale Bowl after its seating capacity has 
been enlarged five-fold and then trying to make everybody 
hear me. Somehow such an attempt quickens very consid- 
erably my sense of 


T= press, as Benjamin Franklin has said, is the mis- 


divided into 2580 dailies, 15,166 weeklies and 2491 monthlies 
with a few bi-weeklies, semi-weeklies, quarterlies, etc. Dur- 
ing the prior decade the monthlies increased the fastest, 
the dailies next, and the weeklies least of all. 

These periodicals consumed some 3,000,000 tons of paper 
manufactured from over 100,000 acres of timber. Charles 
Hopkins Clark, the sapient editor of the Hartford Courant, 
has gone to the trouble to compute that the wood consumed 
in making the newspapers alone in the United States 
would make a pile 600 feet wide, a mile long and a hundred 
feet high. And he blithely adds that nowadays the news- 
paper is only one form of kindling wood. He even suggests 
that after the newspapers are read about one-half of them 
find their way back to the paper mill, while the rest are 
burned every day, “thus making the world brighter for a 
few minutes at least.” 

In the United States it would seem impossible for a daily 
paper ever to become a great national organ like the London 
Times of England. Distances are too great. In small nations 
like England and Japan metropolitan dailies can be dis- 
tributed thruout the land within a few hours of the time 
of their publication. But no man in Chicago will read the 
New York Tribune when he can get the same news in the 
Chicago Tribune twenty-four hours ahead with Mc- 

Cutcheon’s cartoons 








editorial responsibility. 





thrown in to boot. 





I find this a good prac- 
tice whenever I feel 
disposed to take myself 
too seriously or not 
seriously enough. 

But before going on 
to the detailed discus- 


sion of the various contemporaries” 
aspects of magazine = 


In this series of articles the Editor of The Independent 
invites the readers to come into his sanctum, to see for 
themselves the “inside stuff” that makes up modern journal- 
ism, and to share some of the secrets that he has learned in 
the past two decades while editing The Independent and 
keeping a watchful eye on the progress of his 


The dailies are neces- 
sities because the 
people must have the 
news. The weeklies and 
monthlies, however, are 
not necessities. In or- 
der to succeed they 
must retain the people’s 


“esteemed 





confidence in their in- 





editing let me give suc- 

cinctly some idea of the magnitude of the publishing in- 
dustry as a whole. The last census divided the publishing 
business into the following six departments: 

1. Book and job printing. 

. Music printing. 

3. Bookbinding and banknote making. 

4, Engraving. 

5. Lithographing. 

. Newspaper and periodical publishing. 

The 18,871 establishments engaged in the publishing of 
newspapers and periodicals employ 70,058 ‘salaried workers 
and 108,672 wage earners. They were capitalized at $314,- 
740,917. They reported products to the value of $406,090,122, 
of which over $200,000,000 was received from advertising 


bo 


for) 


and $135,000,000 from sales and subscriptions. They were - 





tegrity, enterprize and 
leadership. This is why the magazines and not the dailies 
have led in the moral renaissance that began a decade ago 
in this country with the muckraking era, for the muckraker 
is after all nothing but a moralist who specifies. 

Authors of books on the one hand and editors of daily 
papers on the other hand profess to have a contempt for 
the magazines. Washington Irving, for instance, wrote 
toward the end of his literary career, “I am tired of writ- 
ing volumes. They do not afford exactly the relief I require 
as I grow old. I have thought, therefore, of securing to 
myself a snug corner in some periodical where I might loll 
at my ease in my elbow-chair and chat sociably on any 
chance subject that might pop into my brain.” While Hart 
Lyman, recently editor of the New York Tribune, once 
said: “I venture without prejudice to say that magazines 
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are chiefly distinguished from the newspapers by their 
ill success in attempting to occupy a less important field 
and that the young writer who looks upon them as a lit- 
erary ladder would do well to look again and more in- 
tently.” 

The magazines nevertheless have had, do have and al- 
ways will have a place of their own that cannot be invaded 
either by the book or by the daily paper. This I hope to 
make clearer as I proceed. 

The first two magazines in this country were published in 
January, 1741, three days apart, in the small city of Phila- 
delphia. The first was printed by Andrew Bradford, the 
second by Bénjamin Franklin. I learn from that enter- 
taining volume, “The Magazine in America,” that between 
1741 and the end of the century there were at least forty- 
five magazines started in the North American continent. 
Philadelphia, which at that time was the literary center of 
the country, published more periodicals and books than 
either New York or Boston, for during the first half of the 
century there were at least 116 Philadelphia magazines, 
while Boston and New England had only twenty-six maga- 
zines. Most of these magazines were incredibly insipid. 
Their purpose was: 

To soar aloft on fancy’s wing 
To gaze in Heliconia’s Spring 
Oull every flower with a careful hand 
And strew them o’er our native land. 

Their contents may best be described in the following 

poem: 
Old-fashioned writings and select essays 
Queer notions, useful hints, extracts from plays 
Relations wonderful and psalm and song 
Good sense, wit, humour, morals, all ding dong 
Poems and speeches, politics and news 
That some will like and other some refuse 
Births, deaths and dreams, and apparitions too 
With something suited to each different Geu (gout?) 
To humor him, or her, and me and you. 


These magazines were attacked in their day as being too 
uniformly pleasing to the ladies. They were filled mostly 
with love-tales and commentaries on fashion with acrostics, 
rebuses and polite manners. In fact, who has not shaped 
his childish dreams of high romance out of these polite 
magazines with their sentimental stories of swan-necked 
ladies dripping with draperies and wooden-limbed cava- 
liers, riding on satin-tailed horses. 

The earlier magazines were constantly asserting that all 
political and religious controversy would be rigorously 
avoided. One can today but faintly imagine the commotion 
started when one of them published a triangular discussion 
by Gladstone, Bob Ingersoll and Cardinal Manning upon 
the evidences of Christian belief. But when we consider the 
exceedingly heavy fare offered almost without exception 
by the books and pamphlets of the day the magazines 
must have afforded a pardonable relief. 

The modern American magazines are of course a direct 
evolution of these older productions. Magazines kept their 
ancient character pretty well intact down to the Spanish- 
American war, when they began to become “timely” like 
the newspapers, while the newspapers began to adopt 
magazine features. Indeed this mutual poaching on each 
other’s preserves has brought 
about such an obliteration of 
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Administrative. 
Mechanical. ae 
Editorial. 

Circulation. 

. Advertising. 

The administration of a magazine, if a corporation, is its 
board of directors. Otherwise it is generally the proprietor 
or the representative of the proprietor, whether he be editor 
or publisher, or both. By the very nature of the case the 
management must ultimately coincide with the ownership. 
Hence the importance of the Federal law by which the 
ownership of the magazine is required to be published con- 
spicuously twice a year. 

Periodicals are of course managed like all other busi- 
nesses that are conducted for profit; that is on the mili- 
tary principle. Mr. Ochs, the publisher and genius of the 
New York Times, once told me that in his opinion no 
periodical has ever had a great success without some dom- 
inating personality in control. “A successful paper,” said 
he, “like an army, cannot be run by a debating society.” 


ot go Po 


ANAGING a periodical is perhaps the most inexact and 

unstandardized of all businesses. One of the -greatest 
publishers in the United States is authority for the statement 
that the publishing industry in New York City is less than 
60 per cent efficient. This is not because there are less able 
men conducting journals than hotels or department stores, 
but because no other enterprize is more dependent on the 
passing whim of the public or upon those intangible things 
that go to make up what is known as the paper’s person- 
ality. I sometimes think that the periodical business is the 
only one in existence in which the very quality that brings 
success is the same one that most frequently leads to 
failure. For the man who succeeds in publishing, experi- 
ments and experiments until finally he hits the popular 
taste. But the thing in him which made him succeed was 
eternal and unchangeable. The thing in the public that re- 
sponded was ephemeral. The public by and by passes on 
to its next mood, and the man remains high and dry on his 
abandoned island invoking the old watchwords of success, 
which now no longer avail. The history of the fall of most 
periodicals that have once succeeded is usually due to the 
failure of the management to apprehend the changing « 
the spirit of the times. 

The manager of a paper must not only have an exact 
knowledge of the mechanics of publishing, but he must be 
able properly to coérdinate the circulation, advertising and 
editorial departments. Each of these departments depends ~ 
on the other. Circulation brings advertising, advertising 
brings profit, profits pay editors, editors hold circulation, 
The promotion of a paper, therefore, is very much like the 
pleasant pastime of chasing oneself around the block. 

While the last census shows that the profits of the maga- 
zine business during the previous decade were over $300,- 
000,000, the publishing of an individual magazine is at best 
a precarious business and one not likely to attract anyone 
of purely mercenary aims. The tangible assets of a maga- 
zine usually consist of nothing more than a desk and a 
dictaphone and frequently not a dictaphone. 

The difficulty is that the period- 








boundary lines between the dailies 
and the magazines that many 
people have wondered whether 
there would be any field for the 
magazines at all if it were not for 
their ability to make a better pic- 
torial display. 

Magazines, like newspapers, 
may for convenience’s sake be 
divided in the five following de- 
‘ partments: 








— Why? 
By Edwin Markham 


The storm that washed his field away, 
Watered my field for the harvest day: 
Lightnings that burned his proud abode, 
Lighted my feet on a dangerous road: 
Gales that hurled his ship to the deep, 
Drove mine home to the harbor sleep. 


ical must be kept running. It can- 
not shut down in dull times like 
a factory or a mine. The outlay 
continues whatever the income. 
No wonder the average magazine 
has to sail pretty close to the 
wind. In this respect it is not un- 
like the average citizen. I remem- 
ber Ed Howe, the Kansas sage, 
who comes the nearest of living 
editors to wearing the mantle of 











Benjamin [Continued on page 151 
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First Find Your House! 


A Stimulating Story of How One Woman Made Over a 
Century-old Farmhouse Into a Livable Country Home 


By Louise Rice 


ing wistfully thru the back pages of the magazines, 

where alluring drawings and architects’ plans 
showed me many a little house that I would like to have 
owned. The wistfulness was engendered by the captions, 
which ran in this wise: “Pretty Little Bungalow for 
$3,000,” “Well-Designed Country House for $5,000,” “This 
Farmhouse was Remodeled for $4,500.” 

Bargains, all of them, for the prices quoted. The trouble 
was that no one ever quoted my price, which was about 
$500 as a first payment, and a few—a very few—yearly 
payments. 

I asked little for my little. As a lone writer lady, with 
a family consisting of Pete and Little Puss, and personal 
effects comprising a modest wardrobe and the contents of 
my twelve by sixteen “studio,” it seemed to me that what I 
offered ought to bring me the small home and the bit of 
ground which I wanted. Persistent and continued efforts, 
along that line, however, had brought to me merely the 
keen realization that $500 is an exceedingly small sum of 
money. It would buy me a lot or two, but that was all. 

Of course, there were places that I could buy on my 
terms, but they were invariably places which I would not 
have had on any terms. The Real Estate Man, when con- 
sidering homeseekers with lean pocketbooks, does not seem 
to remember that poverty in the purse is no sure sign of 
stunted imaginations. Therefore, he buys a meadow, cuts 
down any trees there may be there, puts up dinky little 
shacks, as alike as peas in a pod, strings them out in a 
street of deadly straightness, paints them an unholy yellow, 
and is amazed that you are not satisfied to pay from $2,000, 
upward, for the monstrosities. Such houses never had more 
than twenty-five feet on the street, and were so flimsily 
constructed that you could have heard the man next door 
changing his opinion. As for the back yard, jealously pro- 
tected by a high, most unlovely fence, you could not have 
swung the traditional cat there without knocking out its 
brains. 

I satisfied myself, eventually, that nothing save such 
places as these were within my means, and I gave up the 
quest. In winter Pete and Little Puss and I nursed the 
friendly radiator, and in spring we bought four geraniums 
and a catnip ball and tried 
to be content. We tried, but 


}'« more years than I care to count I had been look- 


everything was darkest, I found it. It was so much Mine, 
and I was so sure of it, that I took a pencil from my bag 
and slyly wrote the words on its sagging back door. 

It was little, it was old, the roof was falling in, the chim- 
neys were coming down, it had been heaven only knows 
how long since it was decently dressed in paint, and its 
fifty by over a hundred and fifty feet of grounds were 
just one awful tangle of weeds and refuse. But it was 
beautiful and as sound in its essential timbers as the day 
that some old pioneer put it up. Inside, plaster had fallen 
and dreadful things had been done to the old wood, but the 
great floor-beams would have held up as many people as 
could crowd upon them. It was on a road at the very end 
of the quaint old town of Boonton, but within a short walk 
from the railroad station; it had water and gas and a 
great, deep, cemented cellar with rows of dusty, swinging 
shelves. Standing close to the road, it left a long bit of 
ground at the back, sloping away to the south, with the old 
Morris and Essex canal at its foot. I half shut my eyes, 
and hollyhocks and golden glow and bleeding-heart, day 
lilies and climbing roses and widow’s tears and ferns—all 
my beautiful dream flowers, in my dream garden, where | 
had refreshed myself for weary years—spread themselves 
around the staunch little old house, so poor and forsaken 
but so undeniably good for another hundred years, at least. 

I bought that house the very next day, for $2,000—$500 
paid down, $500 to be paid off in instalments, and $1,000 
to stand on a mortgage at 5 per cent, the owner agreeing 
to do nothing except to see that the water and waste-pipes 
were in good condition. I believe that he thought he was 
getting a good thing out of me at that, for the house had 
been vacant, off and on, for years. 

Perhaps he was. His values “and mine, however, were 
vastly different. I counted into the purchase price the 
stout old timbers pinned together with long hickory spikes, 
as hard as nails, and the firm, wide-beamed floors, and the 
heavy, hand-planed woodwork, and the windows, with their 
twelve small panes, and the three big porches, two in front 
and one at the back. I estimated the purity of the six col- 
umns upholding the porches as worth a good deal; and I 
thought that the fact that it was a perfect “Dutch” type 
was something to prize; and across the canal there was a 

great sweep of meadow and 





on balmy nights when the 
smell of woodsy things was 
wafted from the Jersey 
shore, we lolled out of win- 
dow and worked our paws 
restlessly. And when the 
glory of real summer came 
on us we packed our flan- 
nels and the couch-cover in 
moth-balls and went to 
board in the country for a 
few weeks. 

But three years ago, 
when I had foregone all be- 
lief that my house was any- 
vhere—the year that I dis- 
overed some gray over my 
eft temple, and that Pete 








woodland, forty acres at 
least, which I included in 
the purchase money tho not 
so specified in the deed! 

I meant to buy my neigh- 
bors with my price, too. Not 
my little bit of money, but 
with the price of love and 
home care and good house- 
keeping which I knew were 
commodities they would 
value. 

People, at varying times, 
and with great enthusiasm, 
had papered the rooms in 
every ghastly sort of wall 
decoration afforded by a 
misguided merchant. There 
were geometric designs, sin- 








nad distemper—just when The garden bit behind the house slopes down to a placid old canal [Continued on page 149 
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Citizens in the Making 






A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Raymond F. Crist 


United States Director of Citizenship 





that in the past two years Uncle 

Sam has had more immigrants 
knocking at the door of citizenship 
for admission than have ever come 
during a like period at the highest 
tide of immigration, from all of the 
countries of the world to America’s 
ports of entry asking merely to be 
allowed to land upon her soil. 

While the landing of new immi- 
grants upon our soil brings prob- 
lems directly bearing upon our in- 
dustrial and labor economics that 
are reflected in the social and politi- 
eal life, there can be none that are 
fraught with such possibilities for 
danger to the nation as those that 


|: is a fact, and a startling one, 














may arise out of the admission of 
millions who have asked for and are 
now awaiting American citizenship. 
Those who come into the estate of American citizenship 
not well fitted for its duties, responsibilities, and privileges 
are far more in actual number than those who surrepti- 
tiously pass the gateways of the nation and build their 
lairs from which to issue nefarious propaganda of destruc- 
tion. Possibly 75 per cent of those seeking citizenship an- 
nually belong to the debit side of the citizenship ledger. 
Among the 25 per cent that may be credited to the better 
column are to be found those who shade off into the greater 
number in their concept of American citizenship respon- 
sibilities. 

Witnessing such a spectacle year after year forced a 
realization of the fact that to effect the cure of this “king’s 
evil” it would be necessary to arouse and secure the con- 
tinued support of the highest spiritual expression of 
America. Years of experience in governmental matters at 
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In the columns representing years 1907-1918, a represents the 
total immigration, and b the number of petitioners for naturali- 
zation papers, wives, and minors. In each of the two years 1919 
and 1920, the black shafts represent, in order, a total immigration, 
c petitioners, d declarants, e wives and children, f petitioners, 
declarants, wives and children. The right hand portion of the 
chart shows the number of communities coéperating in citizen- 

ship work, progressively thru the years 1916-1920 
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At the Cass Technical School, one of the Citizenship Classes that are working to make 
citizenship not merely a possession of naturalization papers but a matter of under- 
standing patriotism and sense of personal responsibility 


once conjured up before the mental vision the formalities. 
the routine, the precedents, and the traditions of govern- 
ment, commonly styled “red tape,” which must be over- 
come and unwound in endless and seeming never ending 
limits, if but common justice to the present generation and 
a contribution to posterity of a substantial sort should be 
made. 

Over ‘six years ago the effort was made to humanize the 
routine of the work of a governmental bureau, the bureau 
having charge of the application of the uniform rule for 
the naturalization of the alien millions in the United States. 
It meant to introduce something into a governmental ac- 
tivity that differed wholly from the usual routine based 
upon known units, figures, audits, forms, reports, and file 
cases, and gain assent and approval “up the line.” It meant 
to assume an administrative responsibility of a specific 
character, upon a general legislative authority found in the 
language “shall have charge of all matters concerning the 
naturalization of aliens.” It meant to see in these words 
the medium thru which the alien might become prepared 
for admission to citizenship. The task meant that by 
achieving an ideal, a moral sense of citizenship responsi- 
bilities would be awakened in these new units that, year 
in and year out, on all occasions and at all times, would 
cause them to discharge those responsibilities even better 
than the native born, more conscientiously, more constantly. 
and with the sense of consecration that the fact of citizen- 
ship in this nation should inspire in all. It meant the erec- 
tion of a nation-wide educational institution of a character 
distinctly new to pedagogy. It meant to call upon the pub- 
lic school organizations and systems to join themselves to 
and become a part of a synchronizing machinery with the 
Federal Government. It meant that the educational world 
of America must be aroused to develop beyond, to break 
over the routine of nine to three, Monday to Friday, six 
to sixteen. As one leading educator expressed it, to develop 
“a phase of my profession along which I have not hereto- 
fore fully thought.” It meant the enlisting of the judiciary 
of the nation. It meant to win the approval of the national 
legislators. It meant the awakening of the public mind. 

Six and a half years of unflagging devotion to the ob- 
jective have shown that while human nature is prone and 
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ready to continue upon its course of indifference, it will 
nevertheless respond to the ideal that is coupled with a 
practical process by which it may be realized. Having in 
the neighborhood of a million annually knocking at the 
door of citizenship, with probable great increases, the way 
in which the educational problems of America can be solved 
has been found to be by the minimum Federal machinery 
acting to stimulate the local community to its maximum ef- 
ficiency in that duty. 

In the spring of 1914 this work was undertaken. The 


first conference was called in the office of Mrs. Ella Flagg’ 


Young, superintendent of the public schools in Chicago. 
Mrs. Young, in describing the state of the schools for for- 
eign born, said she found a man, “a horny handed son of 
toil” of foreign birth, pursuing the romance of the cat 
chasing the rat in his endeavors to master a practical Eng- 
lish vocabulary that would help him in his daily vocation. 
“Pooty small language,” he said. Mrs. Young heartily 
pledged her school system as a unit in this national un- 
dertaking. 

The scene is in an American courtroom with an alien 
seeking citizenship. All of the efforts of the examiner to 
have the candidate describe our Government bring the 
response, “No unde’stan’.” To such leading questions as 
“This is a republic?” “This is not a monarchy?” “Does Con- 
gress make the laws?” a correct “Yes” or “No” quickly 
followed. “The President has something to do with mak- 
ing the laws?” “Yes.” “What does the President have to 
do?” “No unde’stan’.” “Can the President keep a bill from 
being a law?” “Yes.” “Do you know what 
the veto is?” “Veto, yes.” “Tell the court 
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The campaign was launched, and at the end of the first 
school year over six hundred communities had pledged 
their public schools to the Federal Government. In these 
self-same communities had been taught all trades and pro- 
fessions save the one of self-government, the one upon 
which they depend for their stability. 

Appeals came from all of these communities for guides 
and helps in this new field. To the public schools, that rock 
upon which the intelligence of the nation is founded, the 
subject of citizenship training was novel, new, unprece- 
dented, in this the greatest self-governing nation of the 
world. Surveys and searches and gleaning made it pos- 
sible to get together an outline for the guidance of the 
teachers who early threw themselves at the front line 
trenches in this attack upon the ranks of ignorance invad- 
ing our citizenship. Again, the appeal for’material for the 
student, and again gleanings and surveys and searches re- 
sulted in the initial step of Uncle Sam as a textbook com- 
piler. A Federal Citizenship Textbook was authorized by 
Congress, and the contributions of those who combined 
their energies and intelligence with the Government in this 
work were presented free of charge to the alien seeking ad- 
mission to citizenship who attends the public schools. The 
alien had paid for this book in advance. He did so when he 
paid for his naturalization paper, more than one-half of 
which amount went into the Treasury of the United States. 
Thus, for something over $2.50 which Uncle Sam collects 
from each,immigrant seeking citizenship, Congress author- 
izes him to receive a book that costs [Continued on page 146 


























what the veto is.” “Jodge, a veto is a voman 
whose hosband is dead.” With such material 
as this being added to the citizenry of the 
country, it became necessary, in addition to 
winning over the public school authorities, 
to secure the judicial assent. This assent was - 
cordially given. Indeed many jurists have 
voluntarily urged the schools to broaden 
their scope beyond the Monday-to-Friday 
daylight service and enter that new field 
which would make it possible for Uncle Sam 
to add only worthy sons and daughters to 
his family. 


























































































© Keystone View 


Every day, 75,000 or so, 
they land at Ellis Isl- 
and. From that moment 
they are in our hands, 
for better or for worse. 
There was a time when 
immigrants were herd- 
ed like cattle off the 
ship and into the coun- 
try. But now, with 
growing consciousness 
of the need of Amer- 
ica and her new Ameri- 
cans to help each other, 
the Government is 
learning to make use 
of the first moment of 
opportunity —that is, 
the moment of setting 
foot on land. Here the 
thousands of immi- 
grants are shown be- 
guiling the time of 
waiting, at Ellis Island, 
at an open air concert, 
instead of in a crowded 
airless room 














Admitting That Germany Can’t Pay— 


By James G. McDonald 


Premiers emphasize the vital importance of the most 

critical and immediate question in international re- 
lations—the problem of the fixation of Germany’s repara- 
tion obligations under the Treaty of Versailles. 

Now, more than two years after the armistice, the world 
economic situation has forced a general recognition of the 
truth insisted upon during peace negotiations by the Ameri- 
can Commission—that there can be no European recon- 
struction until the German indemnities have been defined 
on a basis which, as our experts put it, “Germany will 
assume in a manner at least semi-voluntary.” 

Why was this not provided for in the treaty? Why has it 
not been done since by the Reparation Commission? The 
answer usually given is “it was impossible then and has 
been impossible since to determine accurately Germany’s 
capacity to pay.” There is a measure of truth in this. The 
real answer, however, lies elsewhere in political consid- 
erations. 

Lloyd George, in the heat of the Parliamentary cam- 
paign, following the armistice in 1918, and similarly the 
representatives of France and the other Allies, during the 
last months of the war and during the peace negotiations, 
led their people to believe that Germany would be able to 
pay and would be required to pay, if not the whole cost 
of the war, at least much more of that cost than serious 
students of economics now or then believed possible. 

The vagueness and indefiniteness of Part 8, the repara- 
tions part of the Treaty, reflects the compromize between 
the unreasoning promises of the politicians and the sober 
judgment of the financiers. Nowhere are the economic 
disadvantages of this compromize now seriously denied. 
The political disadvantages of this failure to face realities, 
of this failure to fix the indemnity on a rational basis, have 
not been, it seems to me, sufficiently considered. 

During a recent visit to England and the Continent I 
was amazed and shocked at the cleavage between England 
and France, a cleavage which tho officially denied then and 
officially denied now, was emphasized by every Britisher 
and Frenchman with whom I talked. In Britain, there is a 
general feeling that France, under the stress of the de- 
sire for security and need for immediate funds, is deter- 
mined, regardless of consequences, to enforce reparation 
terms beyond Germany’s capacity to pay. In many quar- 
ters in Britain ulterior motives, either the dismemberment 
or the economic enslavement of Germany, were also at- 
tributed to important sections of French opinion. Even 
those Englishmen, who like the editor of what is perhaps 
the world’s greatest newspaper, believe that France is ma- 
ligned and misrepresented by these charges, do not deny 
that a large portion of British public opinion believes the 
charges to be true. 

In France I was deeply moved by the passionate re- 
sentment of the French, who insist that their policies and 
their motives are grossly misinterpreted across the Chan- 
nel. The retort commonly made to the British charges is 
that having gained what she wanted most out of the war, 
security thru destruction of the German fleet, and the_ex- 
tension of her empire thru the absorption of many of the 
German and Turkish territories, Britain is now concerned 
primarily with the restarting of German industrial life 
with a view to the German market, irrespective of France’s 
claims for reparation or France’s need for security. France, 
facing what is frequently characterized as desertion by her 
ally, is not unprepared for the next step, a commercial ar- 
rangement between Britain and Germany. 

In Germany there is a very clear appreciation of what 
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the growing differences between France and Britain on the 
issue of reparations may mean. It goes without saying that 
public opinion across the Rhine accepts the extreme British 
interpretation of France’s ultimate purpose. 

In Italy there is a strong conviction that both France 
and Britain are more concerned with their own immediate 
interests than they are with the general welfare of the 
Allies. It is natural, therefore, for Italy to look to her own 
interests and to feel that these would be best served by the 
restoration of economic and possibly other ties with the 
ex-enemy states. 

Even among us here the charge has been frequently 
made and vigorously sustained that France is the chief ob- 
stacle to a real peace in Europe, that France’s insistence 
upon extreme reparation terms as over against the growing 
moderation of Lloyd George, is preventing the recovery of 
Central Europe and indirectly of Eastern and Southern 
Europe and is thus depriving us of markets which, were 
they available now, would do much to relieve our present 
acute congestion in wheat, cotton, and the export markets. 

In short, it is my measured judgment that the failure of 
the Peace Conference to fix the German indemnities in the 
Treaty, a failure due primarily to political considerations, 
and the failure of the Reparations Commission to fix those 
indemnities, again a failure due primarily to political 
considerations, has been the chief cause of the continuance 
unimproved of the world’s appalling economic disorganiza- 
tion and that relative isolation which France feels today, 
which we all deplore. 


Y observations in France convince me that much injus- 

tice has been done to some of the responsible authori- 
ties there. The recent Reparation Conference in Brussels, to 
which German representatives were admitted, is an evi- 
dence of conciliation—a willingness to hear the German 
case. This and many personal contacts strengthen my con- 
viction that President Millerand is ready and anxious to 
go just as far and as fast toward fixing the indemnity on a 
reasonable basis as public opinion will permit. Unfortu- 
nately, the backwardness of public opinion in admitting 
the inevitable has led Premier Briand to announce that he 
is opposed to the fixation of Germany’s obligation now. It 
is probable, however, that he would welcome pressure from 
here in support of Premier Millerand’s position. 

My plea is this: Let us face realities. Let us admit the 
absurdity of trying to exact the impossible from the enemy 
states. Let us admit the economic disadvantages and the 
political complications, which failure to fix the indemnities 
has brought. Moreover, let us recognize that it is not bad 
faith or a desire to dismember Germany or to economically 
enslave her, but rather the exigencies of a political situa- 
tion which have prevented the fixing of the indemnities on 
the sort of basis suggested by our commissioners at the 
time of the making of the Treaty. Let us cease recrimina- 
tion and, instead, hold up the hands of moderate and ra- 
tional opinion abroad by saying in substance, “Your best 
interest and ours demand the settlement of the reparation 
controversy on sound economic lines and not on those of 
political or nationalistic expediency.” 

We should insist that any further economic codperation 
of America with Europe, other than relief such as Mr. 
Hoover’s, be contingent upon the reasonable and prompt 
fixation of Germany’s treaty obligations—this not in the, 
interest of Germany—rather in the interest of European 
restoration and in the interest of our own trade, but prin- 
cipally in the interest of France herself, to whom the 
world owes so much, and toward whom the world has re- 
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cently appeared so ungrateful, so that she may the sooner 
receive her just reparation, so that the ties between her and 
Britain may not be loosened, and so that her friendship 
with us may be ever firmer. 


Harding to Millerand 


R. President, I know just how you feel. I have 

been trying to get together a Cabinet that will suit 
everybody, just as you have, and both of us are finding the 
job pretty tough. I reckon human nature is much the same 
in France as it is in America. 


Tiger, Tiger! 

OW that the Tammany régime in New York is being 

overwhelmed by exposure after exposure an impar- 
tial observer from another city would probably infer 
that it was doomed to sure defeat next November. The im- 
partial observer would be wrong. Tammany is always 
stronger on election day than during a campaign; its 
strength floats mainly under the surface like an iceberg. 
As against the lightnings of press and pulpit Tammany 
opposes the power of secret organization and individual 
canvass; it knows where the votes grow and how to glean 
them. It will take the entire strength of the undivided 
forces of reform to win a victory this year or any year. 


Main Street, Moronia 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


RS. Gertrude Atherton would have a million copies 
Mi of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street” distributed 


in the United States. With many other intelligent 
persons she thinks it an accurate picture of a representa- 
tive American community; ugly, ignorant, hustling, self- 
satisfied, bumptious, always bellowing about itself and 
without desire or intention to be uplifted; where every- 
body makes it his business (or her business) at any cost of 
time and trouble to find out about everybody else’s busi- 
ness, and to supervise it in the interest of sound morality 
and public decency. 

Mrs. Atherton’s wish is worthy but inadequate. We 
should provide one copy of this disturbing book to each 
inhabitant of Moronia intelligent enough to be shocked by 
it. If the army intelligence tests be accepted the number 
of potential readers that could qualify in America is be- 
tween four and five millions. The remaining 96 per cent of 
up at best are supermorons, at the worst imbeciles. That is 
why, being free born (or free imported) American citi- 
zens and voters, we are collectively Main Street, Moronia. 

To be sure, the validity of this “why” turns upon the 
trustworthiness of the intelligence grading. To satisfy 
one’s self on this point one need not master the technical 
methods by which psychologists obtain the I. Q. Anybody 
“bright” enough to read “Main Street” and “get it” can 
grade the people of his town A down to D minus. Women 
that get caught in gambling rooms and race track betting 
places can safely be marked below D. Men and women that 
never talk discriminatingly about things, mechanical, po- 
litical, critical or theoretical, but always about persons 
and piffle, can on no account be marked above C. Locomo- 
tive engineers, master mechanics, efficient mill superin- 
tendents must not be marked below C. The intelligence of 
clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, real estate agents and in- 
surance men should be graded after comparing it with that 
of locomotive engineers of good record. Professional men 
generally may be graded from B minus to A minus. A civil 
engineer of good professional standing may safely be 
taken asa measure with which to compare the intelligence 
of men that should be marked above B. Using these rough 
measures of mentality farmers and “business men” will be 
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found to be of every grade from A down to D, and in most 
instances 90 per cent or more of the community will be 
found to rank below A minus. The ordinary “bright” man’s 
grading of his neighbors will therefore not differ greatly 
from that arrived at thru the more academic intelligence 
tests. 

What can be done about it? Is “Main Street” “past feel- 
ing” as Saint Paul might have described it, and beyond 
hope, or can it, notwithstanding intellectual limitations, be 
made less offensive to look at and more interesting to 
live in? 

Two things can be done. First, uplifters can “cut out” 
Main Street habits from their own behavior before try- 
ing to “fix up” the world. In other words, they can quit 
“butting in” and meddling. They can let neighbors and 
strangers be happy in their own way so long as that way 
is not cruel, dishonorable or illegal. If it is in bad taste, 
bad form, or bad judgment that is lamentable, but preach- 
ing, meddling, nagging, prescribing and bossing won’t cor- 
rect it. It can be improved, if at all, only by suggestion, ex- 
ample, fashion—in short, by the power of “what goes.” 

Secondly, in childhood morons and supermorons can be 
taught. Their instincts can be tied up to new stimuli and 
their habits can be disciplined. The process will not increase 
their intelligence, but it will improve their behavior. Fire 
drills do not expand the mentality of grade school pupils, 
but do make them more controllable when fire is discov- 
ered. Discipline does not raise the soldier’s I. Q., but it 
makes him a better comrade and a better fighter. The par- 
rot will never know what he is talking about, but he can 
be taught to say it. 


Poison Gas and Prohibition 


By Shailer Mathews 


HE expected has happened. The country is being filled 
| with propaganda against prohibition. No attack is 

made directly upon the Eighteenth Amendment, for 
that method would be too crude. Just now the attack is 
not made directly even on the Volstead Act, altho that 
comes in for an occasional assault. The new strategy does 
not want any hand to hand battle. It prefers gas attacks. 
Under the guise of an apparently impartial discussion, and 
with the concession that drunkenness may be lessened, it 
concludes that prohibition, so far from being an influence 
in reducing crime, is the source of crime. 

Such an attack is certainly clever. It has the zest of at- 
tacking the enemy with his own guns. The great argument 
against liquor was that it caused crimes, and now the great 
argument against prohibition is that it is the cause of 
murder, drug habits, divorce, highway robbery, and prob- 
able revolution. In the face of such terrible affirmations, 
who would be a prohibitionist? 

Against this sort of propaganda it is quite useless to 
reply that arrests for drunkenness have greatly diminished, 
that there is less vagrancy, that hospitals and rescue mis- 
sions have few “drunks” to serve, that savings accounts 
have increased, that bills are more promptly paid, and that 
children have shoes even if their fathers lack cocktails. 
Such unpoetic, statistical virtues make no appeal to the 
apprehensive hearts of those who look out thru the dangers 
of prohibition to a Soviet government and a revolution of 
the drinkless. They tearfully assert that while all these 
apparent blessings may be discovered, people are drinking 
more whiskey than ever before, that strong drink is re- 
placing beer, and that crime is rampant! 

Crime makes interesting reading. Men read scandal as 
dogs eat carrion. There are papers, which, not having ac- 
cess to the Associated Press, make crime popular by de- 
scribing it on their front pages. So indecent has this ex- 
posure of a nation’s criminality become that in Chicago a 
ministers’ meeting drew up a series of resolutions against 
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such prostitution of its office on the part of at least one 
paper. 

The public cannot be too heartily warned against this 
sort of propaganda. A suggestion is often more deadly 
than an argument. Once get people to have a vague recol- 
lection that somebody, somewhere, at some time, showed 
that prohibition had terrible results, and it needs no psycho- 
analysis to predict that public opinion will become skepti- 
cal as to prohibition itself. 

A suppressed idea like this may very well, a couple of 
years from now, result in an anti-prohibition movement. 
It may be as perverting as the anti-League of Nations 
propaganda. When once this attitude of distrust is aroused 
legislative reversals will not be impossible. 

But such a time will never come if well-meaning men 
and women refuse to allow themselves to be influenced by 
clever propagandists. To charge crimes to prohibition is 
like charging chilblains to woolen stockings. Anyone who 
wants facts on the actual working of prohibition may find 
them in the reports of the Board of Temperance and Pub- 
lic Morals of the Methodist Church. There are statistics 
which any investigator can get from cities, and most of 
all from the small town. Cities will always present diffi- 
culties; they will always have criminal whiskey sellers, just 
as they have criminal doctors, druggists and business men. 
But the small town, even at the present time, is the out- 
standing testimony to the worth of prohibition. Even where 
there is some bootlegging the small town is the great gainer. 
Life is better, thrift is more possible, village loafing is 
less dangerous, and schools are more prosperous. 

If this be criminality, charge it to prohibition! It can 
well endure such gainsaying. 


The Inauguration 
RESIDENT-Elect Harding was offered a _ grand 
church wedding to Miss Columbia, with bridesmaids 

and ushers and decorations and everythin’. Being a man 
of simple tastes he has preferred a quiet home wedding, 
and even expressed a willingness, so far as he was con- 
cerned, to be married without any ceremony at all before 
the justice of the peace. We hope Warren will have a happy 
honeymoon and that the next four years will be full of 
bliss for both him and Miss Columbia. Anyhow, it’s a good 
sign that hubby is setting out to be economical. 


Free Art 


W* are not much impressed by the vers libre poets 

and the futurist painters who never advance beyond 
the proclamation that they are “free” and have “flung off 
the shackles of convention.” The good of being free is to 
make use of freedom in achievement. What would we think 
of a man who was released from prison and then spent the 
rest of his life standing just outside the prison gate de- 
riding those still imprisoned? Fewer manifestoes of what 
emancipated art is going to do and more exhibits of fine 
work which it has actually done would be the best remedy 
for the skepticism of a conservative public. If Homer has 
spent his life giving talks at Greenwich Village tea parties 
on “How Epics Ought to Be Done,” or if Rembrandt de- 
voted his time to propagandist pamphlets on “The New 
Movement in Art by a Painter too Lazy to Paint It,” they 
would have been treated with the disrespect which they 
deserved. 


The Next Secretary of State 
VERYBODY admits—that is everybody outside the 
United States Senate—that either Mr. Hughes or Mr. 

Root would make an ideal Secretary of State. But sup- 
posing they kill each other off, and Mr. Harding in his 
passionate pursuit of harmony decides he had better seek 
elsewhere—where shall he go? The conventional thing, of 
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course, would be to pick out some widely known but second 
rate statesman from the Senate. But why not choose a 
first rate even if politically unknown man? A second rate 
man can never become first rate, whereas an unknown man 
will soon become known. 

If the President-elect should want a man who would fully 
measure up to the job we would respectfully call his atten- 
tion to David Prescott Barrows, President of the University 
of California, a man in the prime of life, an authority on 
Pacific and Colonial problems, an administrator of demon- 
strated capacity, a statesman of both achievement and 
promise, and, in general, a gentleman and a scholar. 


_ Self - Determination - 


By Preston Slosson 


HE Great War resulted in evils innumerable. It ae- 

complished four things that were good: the over- 

throw of German militarism, the establishment of 
republican and democratic institutions thruout central 
Europe, the establishment of the League of Nations, and 
the liberation of submerged nationalities. If we add to- 
gether the Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Finns, Danes, Alsatian 
French, Austro-Italians, Yugoslavs, Rumanians, Greeks 
and others who have been brought under governments of 
their own nationality as a result of the war, and then sub- 
tract minorities of Germans, Magyars and Bulgarians 
whom the peace treaties have placed under foreign gov- 
ernments, we have a nct balance on the side of national 
liberation which is probably not much short of 40,000,000. 
And this does not take account of the Arabs, Armenians, 
Palestine Jews, Georgians, Ukrainians, White Russians, 
Lithuanians, Letts, Esthonians and others who have in 
some measure broken away from their former rulers, but 
whose political status is not yet finally settled. 

Strangely enough many professed liberals have refused 
to count this enormous act of liberation to the credit of 
the peacemakers; altho if any principle can be called libera! 
it is the grouping of peoples according to their own wishes 
instead of according to the will of alien rulers. Some take 
this stand because the work of liberation was not com- 
plete; Ireland, for example, being still a part of the British 
Empire, and Austria denied the right to unite with Ger- 
many. Others raise the opposite objection that the work of 
liberation has gone too far, that central Europe has been 
“Balkanized” by breaking it up into little republics and 
kingdoms. Certainly it makes the problems of international 
politics more difficult to have to deal with a score of lusty 
young nationalities, many of them no larger er more popu- 
lous than an average American state, instead of with the 
three autocratic empires of Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, which no more than four years ago filled the 
whole of central and eastern Europe. 

The principle of self-determination is certainly a just 
one, for it is but the application of democracy to boundary 
making. But it is far from simple. Just because the phrase 
is flung around so loosely, and applied so variously, it is 
worth ‘while to show by particular instances how difficult 
“self-determination” is for the practical statesman to 
realize. Examples might be multiplied without end, but the 
following ten cases will serve to illustrate the way in which 
nationalities become entangled with each other so that com- 
plete justice cannot be done to all: 

1. Where language is not a guide to national sentiment. 
Alsace is a particularly good “specimen” of this class, as it 
is German in speech and local customs, but unquestionably 
French in sympathy. As language maps and statistics are 
usually used to indicate “nationality” such cases are par- 
ticularly apt to upset preconceived theories. . 

2. Where one nationality “melts” into another without 
any sharp line of division. This is the case, for instance, 
with the Russians and the Ukrainians. Many Ukrainian 
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peasants are ardent nationalists; many are still untouched 
by the national movement and regard themselves as part of 
the Russian population. 

3. Where two nationalities are scattered thruout the 
same territory. This is the case with the Jews of eastern 
Europe and the Armenians of Asia Minor; they are scat- 
tered all thru the towns among diverse and hostile peoples 
and there seems no way to herd them together into terri- 
torial blocks, even if it were desirable to do so. 

4. Where two nationalities live side by side, but within 
the same geographical unit. The Germans of Bohemia are 
fairly well separated ethnographically from the Czechs, 
but both alike are crowded within the same ring of moun- 
tains and a boundary line between the two would be geo- 
graphically and economically absurd. The same is true of 
the “orange” Irish of northeast Ulster, who are doomed 
by the sea to live in the same country with a hostile ma- 
jority of “green” or Catholic Irish. 

5. Where one nationality is an “enclave” entirely en- 
circled by another. Such is the case of the Magyars and 


Saxons of Transylvania, who are surrounded on all sides. 


by a Rumanian population, and the Germans of East 
Prussia, who are cut off from the rest of Germany by a 
belt of Polish population. 

6. Where a city is of one nationality and the rural dis- 
tricts of another. Thus Lemberg is a Polish town situated 
among Ukrainians (Ruthenians) and Vilna, a Polish town 
in a Lithuanian countryside. There are German towns 
scattered all over the countries east of Germany. 

7. Where a seacoast is inhabited by one nationality and 
the hinterland by another. The relation of the Greeks and 
Bulgars in Macedonia and Thrace is a good example of 
this; also the strip of Italian population between the Yugo- 
slavs and the Adriatic. 

8. Where religion is more important than nationality as 
a form of social grouping. This is true in Turkey and all 
Moslem countries, and to some extent in India. 

9. Where such a great divergence of races, languages, 
civilizations and social classes exists in a country as to pre- 
vent the emergence of a definite nationality. This is the 
ease of India and possibly of the Philippines. 

10. Where the swhole level of civilization is so low that 
the idea of self-governing nationality has scarcely taken 
root. This is the case of tropical Africa and all the back- 
ward and barbaric countries of the world. 

No one who has studied all these problems can fail to 
feel some impatience at the soap box orator or revolutionary 
journalist who waves his hand to the universe and de- 
mands that India, Egypt, Haiti, Borneo, Turkestan, Car- 
patho-Russia, Hawaii, Canada, Wales, Palestine and 
Korea be “set free” at once or else all our talk about free- 
dom during the war was hypocrisy. That some of these 
regions are not nationalities at all, or are made up of sev- 
eral different nationalities, or consider themselves free al- 
ready, or have different ideas as to the meaning of national 
freedom, never enters his head. Patriotism is not a simple 
thing, but a most complex psychological product; it is not 
equally felt by all individuals nor by all communities; it 
may change its allegiance with the slow pressure of eco- 
nomic and political forces. Even in the United States we 
have had a great civil war between those who thought that 
political loyalty belonged to the individual state and those 
who felt that it belonged to the whole federation of states. 
And in a place like Macedonia it might be perfectly possible 
to find an individual who was Albanian by race, Turkish 
(that is, Mohammedan) by religion, Bulgarian by speech, 
Greek by preference and Serbian by residence. 

It is certainly not wise to ignore or flout national senti- 
ment, for next to religious fanaticism it is the strongest 
dynamite known to social science and will tear to pieces 
any empire or league of empires which fails to reckon 
with it. On the other hand, it is impossible, physically im- 
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possible, to make up the map so that it will suit every- 
body. What should be done is to interpret the maxim of 
“self-determination” as meaning a flexible political system 
which will give to everybody the greatest practicable 
amount of freedom for his activities and satisfaction for 
his patriotic sentiments. Thus when a minority of one na- 
tionality is unavoidably included in the same country with 
a majority of another nationality, the minority can be pro- 
tected in its peculiar institutions by special privileges and 
guarantees while yet permitting the majority to rule; it is 
in this way that the problem of the French Canadians was 
met and solved. Where a city or small district diverges in 
nationality from its neighbors, a generous grant of munici- 
pal or provincial home rule may avoid trouble. There is 
much to be said for the “Free City” idea, of which Danzig 
is a modern example; and for the self-governing little can- 
tons, into which Switzerland is divided in such a way that 
its diverse races, religious confessions and languages do 
not cause confusion and conflict. Where a belt of popula- 
tion cuts another nationality off from the sea, special ar- 
rangements may be made to give the inland nation a rail- 
way line to the coast over the territory of the other. Where 
two nationalities are economically dependent on each other 
they may be divided politically and yet agree to unite in 
the same customs union. There is a solution for every na- 
tional problem; but it may never be twice exactly alike. 


An Incident and a Moral 


N a very good article in the London Times of November 
2, 1920, describing how elections are held in the United 
States, occurs this sentence: 

The people of each state have to choose between “tickets” upon 
which the names of the candidates or the emblems of the parties 
(the Democratic emblem is a donkey, the Republican an ele- 
phant) are followed by a list of electors. 

The Washington correspondent of The Times seems to 
think that the official ballots are printed by the cartoon- 
ists! No importance attaches to this trivial error in itself, 
but it shows how even the most careful student of foreign 
affairs may make some little blunder which would not be 
made even by a relatively ignorant and careless person 
who lived in the country and grew up in its atmosphere. 
No doubt an American paper describing a British election 
would say something to bring a smile to the face of the 
stolid Briton no matter how conscientious the reporter 
might be. Such incidents are cautions to us who are jour- 
nalists and save us from the sin of overweening pride in 
our knowledge of European politics. 


Bolshevist Aristoeracy 


T is queer to see so-called liberals advancing the same 

argument on behalf of Bolshevism that used to be used 
in behalf of the Tsardom; namely that the Russian 
people are not fit to rule themselves. No one pretends now 
and, to do them justice, the Russian Bolsheviki have never 
pretended, that Bolshevism in its present form is democ- 
racy or even government by the working classes. It is rule 
by a small oligarchy of Communist-bureaucrats. But some 
recent English writers, such as H. G. Wells and H. N. 
Brailsford, contend very forcibly that oppressive as may be 
the Bolshevist rule it is more civilized and efficient than 
any government which the illiterate peasants who consti- 
tute the bulk of the Russian people would be able to work 
out for themselves. The fact that neither of these men ap- 
proves of the aims or methods of the Bolsheviki, and would 
probably resist to the death any attempt to introduce them 
in England, gives added weight to their testimony. But 
their arguments, right or wrong, are exactly those which 
have always been used by royalists and aristocrats: “Yes, 


democracy is very fine in theory but people are not ready 
for it here and now.” 
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From Marion to Florida 


F President Harding moves around the country as much 

after his inauguration as President-elect Harding has 
done since election he will maintain the peripatetic tradition 
of his three predecessors—Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. 
Twice he has gone on a vacation and on both occasions he 
selected the parts of the United States most distant from 
the front porch at Marion; going on his first trip to south- 
western Texas and on his second trip to the coast of 
Florida. Very zealously he has been interviewing the party 
leaders and other men of influence for several weeks, and 
he felt that the time had come not only for a well earned 
rest before plunging into the duties of the Presidency, but 
for thinking over the many suggestions made to him both as 
to appointments and policy in a quiet atmosphere. 

Before going on his Florida trip, Mr. Harding made a 
statement explaining why he had not as yet announced any 
Cabinet appointments: 

I had thought originally to name two or three places of: the 
Cabinet in advance, to permit the parties named to take up 
informally the work that is to be theirs. But I have found it so 
difficult to fit in an administrative organization, that I am not 
disposed to make definite tenders and have men accept until I, 
myself, have made up a complete organization. : 

I am thinking all the time of getting an organization best 
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President-elect Harding has left the Marion front porch and its 

conferences, to take a short vacation in Florida before assuming 

the duties of President of the United States. This photograph, 

taken on Senator Frelinghuysen’s yacht “Victoria,” shows the 

President-elect and his host (left) just before they left St. 
Augustine 


fitted to serve this country. I am a partizan. I believe in party 
government. I am going to have a Republican Cabinet, but no 
selection will be made because of party gbligation without con- 
sideration of the best interests of the country. 


There has been much idle speculation as to the personnel 
of the new Cabinet and several men have been currently 
mentioned in the press as “certain” to be appointed to the 
principal offices. In a general way the conflict rages less 
over any particular candidate for Cabinet office than over 
the principle underlying the appointments. The party 
managers and the so-called “Senate oligarchy” wish a 
“political” Cabinet, made up mainly of orthodox party men 
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who have earned their place by hard work for the Repub- 
lican cause and who are personally acceptable to the in- 
coming President and to his former colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. The newspapers and periodicals, claiming to voice the 
wishes of the rank and file, demand a Cabinet of “big 
men”; men widely known to the public at large, whose ag- 
gressive personalities or. important achievements have 
made them many friends, as well as not a few enemies. 
When Senator Penrose made his already historic state- 
ment that the Senate and not the Secretary of State would 
direct the foreign affairs of America, he was really warn- 
ing the new President not to appoint a man who might op- 
pose the wishes of the Senate caucus. Congress, wearied by 
the defiant and rugged personality of Wilson, wishes to 
ensure its own omnipotence during the next four years by 
having pliable men in the Cabinet who speak the language 
of party politics and understand the logic of party ex- 
pediency. This is a natural wish, but President Harding 
cannot gratify it without disappointing hopes raised during 
the campaign of a “great Cabinet” on the Lincoln model. 


A Super-Senate? 


RANK Vanderlip is one of those rare financiers who 

can think outside banking hours and _ contribute 
original suggestions to national politics. In a recent ad- 
dress he proposed. the establishment of a Council of For- 
eign Relations, to take over the treaty-making powers of 
the Senate and to act as a check on the President and the 
Department of State. This Council would be elected by the 
nation at large, it would contain thirty members, three 
members would retire each year, and the term of office 
would be ten years. It would thus resemble the Senate in 
being a small body, directly elected by the people, and 
only gradually altered in composition by. new elections. It 
would differ from the present Senate in that it would rep- 
resent the nation as a whole instead of the states, that its 
period of office would be longer, and—most important dif- 
ference of all—that its members would be required to be- 
come experts on foreign conditions. Every member of the 
Council would have to spend half of his time traveling 
abroad to study other countries at first hand. The Council 
would not only have the power of ratifying and rejecting 
treaties, but would have the right to confirm or reject the 
appointment of Ambassadors and Ministers. In the past. 
says Mr. Vanderlip, “there have been instances of mere 
personal or political rewards, instances of glaring inef- 
ficiency upon which there was no check” in the making of 
diplomatic appointments. The new Council would not 
diminish the rightful authority of the President, since the 
President would still have all his present power of initiat- 
ing treaties and of appointing the Secretary of State and 
Ambassadors and Ministers to foreign countries; the only 
difference would be that his actions would be subject to re- 
view by an expert and competent Council instead of a 
partizan and amateur Senate. The Senate would still re- 
tain all its present power over legislation, finance and ap- 
pointments to offices dealing with domestic problems; it 
would be at least on an equality with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which under the present constitution has nothing 
to do with the ratification of treaties. The two chief objec- 
tions that might be raised to Mr. Vanderlip’s ingenious plan . 
are, firstly, that it would add another organ of government 
to our already much too complex Federal machinery, and 
secondly, that the Senate would probably never agree to it. 
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To Feed the 
Hungry 


T has long been a matter 
I of reproach to the dis- 
tributive machinery of the 
world that at the very time 
when American farmers are 
complaining of the surplus of 
crops forcing down prices to 
ruinously low figures in the 
United States, millions of 
people were starving in 
Europe and Asia. But Ameri- 
can ingenuity seems to have 
found a way of straightening 
out the situation. Mr. J. R. 
Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau, 
which represents 1,250,000 
farmers, has pledged delivery 
of 15,000,000 bushels of corn 
at the nearest railroad points, 








activities as 
todian: 

I am satisfied that a fearless, capable 
investigation will disclose that literally 
millions of dollars were distributed to 
favorites as patronage, to lawyers, direc- 
tors and the like appointed by him and 
extracted from the properties of the un- 
fortunates that came into his hands. 


He accused Mr. Palmer of building 
up a political machine to further his 
own Presidential ambitions by dis- 
tributing patronage in return for dele- 
gates at San Francisco. 

Attorney General Palmer denied 
all of the charges brought against 
him by Mr. Untermyer and said that 
he courted the fullest investigation of 
his sixteen months’ work as Alien 
Property Custodian and his twenty- 
three months’ service at Attorney Gen- 
eral; “in fact, they have both been the 
subject of numerous and almost con- 
stant investigations by the committees 
of an unfriendly Congress.” He de- 


Alien Property Cus- 








the work and cost of trans- 
portation to be handled by 
the European Relief Council, 
of which Herbert Hoover is 
chairman, the Near East Re- 
lief Committee and the China 
Famine Fund. New funds will have to be given to the re- 
lief agencies to mill, store, handle and transport the corn 
donated by the farmers, because all of the funds already 
contributed to the relief agencies have either been spent or 
are needed to meet obligations already undertaken. Mr. 
Hoover estimates that the cost of transportation alone will 
come to $7,500.000, or about fifty cents a bushel. Much of 
the corn will be shipped to the famine-stricken provinces 
of China, as in central Europe the greatest need is not for 
grain but for other foods to balance an exclusively grain 
and vegetable diet; such as condensed milk, fats and cocoa. 
About 2,000,000 bushels of corn will be required for Mr. 
Hoover’s organization. 

Of the $33,000,000 which the European Relief Council 
has set itself to raise from the generosity of the American 
public, approximately half is already in hand. Unless the 
rest is raised before the winter is over many children will 
die of hunger in Austria and Poland. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has recently made a personal contribution of $1,000,000. 


Palmer Under Fire 


TTORNEY General A. Mitchell Palmer’s administra- 

tion is under fire from two directions at present. Sam- 
uel Untermyer accuses him of incompetence and corruption 
in office both as Alien Property Custodian and as Attorney 
General. Twelve distinguished lawyers and professors of 
law have laid before the Senate Judiciary Committee a brief 
charging that Attorney General Palmer in his famous 
“raids on the Reds” had disregarded the constitutional lib- 
erties and legal rights of citizens and aliens accused of 
sedition. 

Mr. Untermyer declares that as Attorney General Mr. 
Palmer failed to prosecute law-breaking trusts and that all 
his much advertized campaigns against profiteering did 
less to uncover illegal combinations than the Lockwood 
committee had done in four weeks at the cost of $25,000 
“altho the committee was confined to New York State and 
to the building trades,” while the Department of Justice 
had at its disposal an army of attorneys, investigators and 
secret service men and covered all parts of the country and 
all activities of interstate business. As for Mr. Palmer’s 


Morris, for George Matthew Adams Service 
ANOTHER GOOD REASON FOR DISARMAMENT 


“The entire sum needed to save the lives of three 

and a half million starving children in the war- 

devastated areas of Europe, is less than the cost of 
one modern battleship!”—Herbert Hoover 


clared that as Alien Property Cus- 
todian he had taken over and man- 
aged as common law trustees the 
property of more than 40,000 enemy 
aliens aggregating about $600,000,000 
in value, at a total cost to the Govern- 
ment of about one-seventh of one per cent of the principal, 
“a record for economical administration never approached 
by any trust company in the country.” In no case was any 
charge made against enemy property except for actual legal 
service rendered and no property was sold except at auction 
to the highest bidder and after the approval of an Advisory 
Sales Committee. Nor had he made use of patronage to 
build up political support; in fact most of his appointees 
were Republicans. He denied that he had been inactive in 
prosecuting the trusts, and said that since he had become 
Attorney General he had taken up again numerous suits 
that had been suspended during the war and had initiated 
others. He accused Mr. Untermyer of being actuated by 
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personal grievances, on behalf of himself 
and his friends and clients, in bringing 
forward his charges. 

In reply to the charges brought by the 
twelve lawyers that the Department of 
Justice had acted oppressively in prosecut- 
ing sedition, Mr. Palmer said that he had 
simply continued the policy of the Depart- 
ment under Attorney General Gregory, his 
predecessor, and that agents of the De- 
partment had always been instructed to 
comply with the law in making arrests 
and seizing persons and papers. He said 
that under the Espionage Act there had 
only been 581 convictions in a population 
of 100,000,000. He opposed a general grant 
of amnesty, saying that if the Espionage 
Act were not enforced it ought to be re- 
pealed, but he pointed out that the Presi- 
dent had already pardoned or shortened 
sentence in 199 cases and that the Depart- 
ment is considering 130 more applications 
for pardon, among them the case of Eugene 
Debs. 

Secretary Wilson of the Department of 


"4 | we HAVN'T ANY- 
Tt THING To LAST 
| \/f US OVER WAS 


foreign policy; and the Spar- 
tacans or Communists, who 
repudiate political action al- 
together and are heart and 
soul with the Russian Bol- 
sheviki. 

Nowhere, not even in 
France, has the contrast be- 
tween democratic Socialism 
and Bolshevist Communism 
been more clearly marked 
than in Italy, where the Na- 
tional Congress of Italian 
Socialists at Leghorn has 
been characterized by bril- 
liant debates on party policy. 
Deputy Misiano declared for 
the Communists: “There is 
but one fight, that of revolu- 
tion and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The Red 
armies must go forward to 
new conquests. They must 
take possession of the Gov- 














Labor has issued a statement support- 
ing his assistant, Mr. Louis F. Post, 
accused by Attorney General Palmer 
of setting free aliens who should have been deport- 
ed for disloyal activities. Secretary Wilson laid down 
the following five principles in dealing with the ar- 
rest and deportation of aliens: (1) no arrest except 
upon sworn affidavit; (2) the- persons arrested not 
to be held “incommunicado”; (3) every arrested per- 
son to have counsel; (4) every arrested person to be 
confronted with the evidence and to be heard in his own 
behalf; (5) excessive bail not to be required. This state- 
ment of policy was called out by a demand from Colonel 
Lindsey of the American Legion that Mr. Post be dis- 
missed because of his attitude toward the deportation of 
radical aliens. There seems to be a distinction in principle 
between the view taken by the Department of Justice and 
the Department of Labor with respect to the deportations. 
The Department of Justice seems to consider it a question 
of public policy; that the alien has a right to residence 
in the United States only so long as he is not considered 
an “undesirable alien.” The Department of Labor seems to 
consider it a question of legal rights; that an alien should 
not be deported until a definite charge is proved against 
him by strictly judicial methods. What is very strange is 
that President Wilson has permitted both Departments to 
“gang their ain gait” without attempting to reconcile or 
decide their mutually incompatible policies. 


Italian Socialism at the Crossroads 


UTSIDE Russia itself the chief result of Bolshevism 

has been to split the Socialist parties. In nearly every 
country there are now at least two Socialist parties, one of 
which is affiliated with the Third International, bears the 
name of Communist, and submits unreservedly to dictation 
from Moscow; the other bearing the name of Socialist or 
Social Democratic, adhering to political measures and pre- 
ferring democracy to class dictatorship. Sometimes there 
are more than two Socialist factions and the energies of 
the whole movement threaten to be consumed by internal 
conflicts. Thus in Germany there is the majority Socialist 
group, patriotic, rather conservative and wholly devoted to 
political methods; the Independent Socialist group, who 
take part in parliamentary politics but are chronically hos- 
tile to the Government and opposed to any compromize with 
capitalism in home affairs or imperialism and militarism in 
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ernment, seize factories and 
make arms and munitions.” 
Professor Baratono opened 
the ball for the moderates, 
saying: “Let us reply to Moscow that we see our own situ- 
ation better thru our own eyes; that we are for a greater 
unity than Moscow. Moscow calls traitors men who are 
pioneers in the construction of our party.” Deputy Lazzari, 
one of the veterans of the party, made a moving appeal for 
Socialist unity and asked the Congress to avert a split in 
the ranks of Italian Socialism. The appeal was much 
needed, for the two factions not only hurled invective at 
each other, but on several occasions came to blows. 

The Leghorn conference of Italian Socialists, like the 
Tours conference, of French Socialists, resulted in a party 
split, tho in Italy it was the Communist element which was 
outvoted and bolted the convention. Delegates represent- 
ing 58,900 Socialists voted to join the Third International; 
delegates representing 112,241 opposed. The seceders, led 
by Bombacci, Graziadei and Bordiga, then left the hall, 
held a meeting of their own and proclaimed themselves the 
Italian Communist Party and members of the Third In- 
ternational. The moderate Socialists were left in control 
of the old party machinery and will carry on their activi- 
ties under the old party name. 


Briand at the Helm 


REMIER Aristide Briand has won his vote of confi- 

dence from the French Chamber of Deputies and can 
therefore speak in the councils of the Allies as the ac- 
credited spokesman of France. On the twentieth of Janu- 
ary he presented the ministerial program before the Cham- 
ber. 

He declared “the first and most sacred duty” of the French 
Government was to insist on the disarmament of Germany 
and that Germany must execute “the reparation which the 
Treaty of Versailles imposes upon her.” Force will be used 
if necessary to make Germany abide by the Treaty, but it 
would be avoided if possible. “Republican France is essen- 
tially pacific, and it is in peace she wants to bring Ger- 
many to execute the obligations she has signed.” He advo- 
cated a close military and economic alliance between France 
and Belgium, continued friendship with England and the 
United States, and an early settlement of the Turkish 
question, “account being taken of new circumstances,” a 
phrase which seems to imply a revision of the Treaty of 
Sevres, between the Allies and Turkey, with a possible re- 
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duction of Greece’s share of the spoils of war. He praised 
the services of Russia to the Allied cause early in the 
Great War, but said that the Soviet Government could not 
be recognized since it does not represent the Russian people 
and refuses to keep “engagements undertaken by the pre- 
vious governments of that country,” a reference to the repu- 
diation of the national debt, a large part of which is due 
the French. 

He disavowed any idea of military intervention in Russia, 
“but it is impossible to admit that the armies of the Soviets 
can go outside their territory to attack our allies.” In other 
words, Russia will be let alone on condition that Russia 
does not attack Poland and the little States of the Baltic 
and the Caucasus regions. 

A long debate followed Premier Briand’s confession of 
political faith, a debate which was continued on the follow- 
ing day. But when it came to a vote the opposition dwindled 
away to insignificance; 475 deputies gave the new ministry 
a vote of confidence; only sixty-eight deputies remained 
hostile. 

Few ministries have started with so emphatic a parlia- 
mentary mandate, but few French ministries have had 
greater need of it, for the coming negotiations respecting 
the reparations to be collected from Germany are almost 
certain to disappoint French expectations and some of the 
blame will be cast on whatever Government is in power at 
the moment. 


Back to Normalcy in France 


N spite of Germany’s delay in making reparations and 

the bad condition of French finances, it would be a mis- 
take to imagine that the devastated area of France lies in 
the raw and ruined condition it was in at the time of the 
armistice. Indeed, the rapid economic recovery of the 
French war zone is one of the miracles of history. Statistics 
received by the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
complete thru eleven months of 1920, show what has been 
done in two years. 9,500,000 acres of arable land were 
devastated by the invaders, but most of this has already 
been cleared of projectiles and barbed wire, and 2,403,945 
acres of it is already under crops. In the matter of replac- 
ing live stock there is still some shortage, which is why the 
French are so eagerly pressing for the return of gattle 
from Germany. 523,000 cattle were taken by the enemy, of 
which 117,222 have been replaced. Of the 367,000 horses 
and mules confiscated by the invaders, 209,138 have been 
replaced. Of the 469,000 sheep and goats taken, 128,169 
have been replaced. 

Turning from agriculture to industry, we find that al- 
most every mile of railroad track destroyed has been re- 
paired; 2960 miles of track out of 2974. Of 643 miles of 
canals destroyed, 599 have been repaired. Of 32,747 miles 
of highway torn up, 19,151 miles of road have been rebuilt 
or repaired. 4321 factories, employing before the war 778,- 
915 workmen, were destroyed or dismantled during the 
German occupation; 3392 of these, employing 355,852 men, 
are again in operation. 590,235 dwelling houses were wholly 
destroyed or made uninhabitable by partial destruction. 
246,936 have been repaired or rebuilt; not reckoning in the 
new permanent buildings and the temporary barracks 
erected for the refugees. At the time of the armistice there 
were only 1,944,000 Frenchmen within the devastated area, 
but since then enough refugees have returned to their old 
homes to bring the population of the region up to the num- 
ber of 3,791,211. 

At the present rate of reconstruction five or six years 
should place the agriculture and industries of the war zone 
on an almost normal basis. Of course, some land is prob- 
ably permanently spoiled by earth-shattering cannonades, 
but the irreclaimable area is much less than was feared at 
the time of the armistice. 
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Wilson tor Peace with Russia 


N a note to the League of Nations, President Wilson 

has explained that he could not proceed further with 
his mediation in the case of Armenia until the Russian 
situation was cleared up, in view of the fact that the Bol- 
sheviki have already penetrated to Armenia: 


It would appear that the immediate cause of trouble in Armenia 
and Turkey has been the Treaty of Sévres. Admittedly, this was 
a difficult question with which to contend, but the treaty was 
drafted by the allied powers, and the trouble has arisen over 
the failure of certain factions to accept this treaty and of the 
Allies to enforce it. This is a question over which the President 
has no control, and measures which he might take or recommend 
in this direction would be dependent upon the hearty codpera- 
tion and support of the Allied powers. 

The British Prime Minister calls attention to the report 
that Armenia is under the control of Moscow, from which it 
appears that another complication has developed. The de- 
pendence of Armenia on Soviet Russia is another situation over 
which the President has no control, and he sees no action he 
could take to free Armenia without the moral and diplomatic 
support of the principal powers, which holds promise of bringing 
peace and accord to the contending parties, 


With this aim in view the President urges that the 


‘smoldering border warfare between Soviet Russia and 


the more or less emancipated states along the Russia fron- 
tier be put an end to by general agreement among the 
Powers not to use the border states as bases for aggressive 
war against the Bolshevist Government. Russia cannot be 
regenerated by military intervention: 


The attitude of the President toward those now in power in 
Russia has been frequently and clearly expressed. He regards 
the Bolsheviki as a violent and tyrannical minority, by no 
means representing the real desires and purposes of the Rus- 
sian people. But he has never believed that the problems raised 
by the coup d’état could be solved by military action from out- 
side. He now hopes that the recent tragical events on the Polish 
front and in the Crimea have convinced all the world that armed 
invasion is not the way to bring peace to the people of Russia... . 

It is obvious to all that these small struggling border states 
will not attack great Russia unless encouraged by promise of 
support from the stronger powers. The President therefore be- 
lieves that the sine qua non of an attempt at pacification must 
be a public and solemn engagement among the greut powers not 
to take advantage of Russia’s stricken condition and net to 
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violate the territorial integrity of Russia nor to undertake them- 
selves any further invasions of Russia, nor to tolerate such 
invasions by others. 


It is the President’s thought that if the Bolsheviki are 
thus secured against foreign invasion of Russia they will 
have no further excuse for waging wars in such countries 
as Armenia and the States of the Baltic and the Caucasus 
and will either be compelled to make peace with the world 
and see how they can manage to make their political and 
economic system work without patriotic fervor and mili- 
tary methods to back it, or else will be forced to make war 
openly and aggressively on “capitalist” countries without 
any pretext of protecting Russia. With the Russian Bol- 
sheviki out of the way, the problem of restoring peace in 
Armenia will be simpler, since only the Turkish National- 
ists and the Armenians will be directly involved. If the 
‘Allies support President Wilson’s policy, he will send Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau to undertake the 
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task of mediation between the Ar- 
menians and the Turks. The policy 
of non-intervention in Russia, as ad- 
vocated by President Wilson, does 
not necessarily mean the recognition 
of the Soviet Government nor even 
the reopening of trade relations. It 
is a call for what might be termed 
a permanent armistice on all of Rus- 
sia’s frontiers. The chief practical 
difficulty in the case is that many 
of these frontiers have not been sat- 
isfactorily defined. For example, in 
the late Russo-Polish war, the Poles 
occupied territory which the Rus- 
sians claimed as Russian but which 
the Poles looked on as lost Poland. 
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Bolshevism 
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movement will enjoy better success 
than the numerous royalist attempts 
have had. 

The methods and policies of the 
Bolshevist reign of terror are ex- 
plained in the pamphlet published by 
the Extraordinary Commission for 
Fighting Counter-Revolution (Chres- 
vytchainaya Kommissia po Borbie s 
Kontr-Revoliutziei), partially trans- 
lated in the New York Evening Post. 
It begins with the abstract proposi- 
tion that “Every state is an ap- 
paratus of violence” and that until 
the political state as such is abol- 
ished every Government and ruling 
class must defend its existence by 
any and all needful means. Only 
when all classes have been absorbed 
into one will the class struggle and 
the political state disappear. The pro- 








DUARD Bernstein, the famous 

Socialist author and statesman, 
has made public the nature of the aid given by 
the German Government to the Bolshevist movement in 
Russia during the war. According to his account 
the idea was originally that of General Ulrich von 
Hoffmann, now an ardent enemy of Bolshevism, who ar- 
ranged with Ludendorff and Helfferich to give Lenin 
50,000,000 gold marks to foment a revolution against the 
Russian Republic. Lenin has never denied that he received 
aid from Germany, tho the exact nature and extent of this 
aid have long been a matter of dispute. 

The anti-Bolshevist conference at Paris, representing 
principally the parties in power during 1917 when Russia 
was a democratic republic instead of a proletarian dictator- 
ship, has declared against armed intervention in Russia by 
foreign nations. An embargo on munitions was urged. It 
was pointed out that stocks of munitions sent to Denikin, 
Yudenitch, Kolchak, Wrangel and other anti-Bolshevist 
generals had fallen into the hands of the Bolsheviki, and 
thus indirectly the Allies had been supplying the men 
whose power they intended to overthrow! This fact is a 
very striking testimony to the gross military incompetence 
of the anti-Bolshevist leaders, for certainly there can be 
. no worse condemnation of a general than the fact that his 
military supplies are continually utilized by the enemy. 
The new movement, centering around the Paris conference, 
proceeds on other lines. Instead of trying to overthrow the 
Bolsheviki by force of arms, whether the armies of foreign 
powers such as France and Poland or the armies of Cos- 
sack chieftains, they are appealing to the revolutionary 
spirit in the Russian masses to rise up against their Bol- 
shevist rulers. It remains to be seen whether the democratic 
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letariat having attained power found 
it necessary to establish an agency 
to crush all opposition, whether on 
the part of the overthrown aristocracy and bourgeoisie or 
the non-Bolshevist Socialists “who are counter-revolution- 
aries for lack of clear thought.” “Since there is no sphere 
of life into which counter-revolutionaries did not penetrate 
and give evidence of their destructive work, the Extra- 
ordinary Commission frequently had to interfere decisively 
in every sphere of life: in food supply, in transportation, 
aviation, the Red army, the fleet, the militia, the schools, 
consulates, industry, distribution, etc.” Not only active 
counter-revolutionists, but bandits, deserters, corrupt and 
grafting officials, speculators, slackers in the civil service 
and strikers who attempted to disorganize the machinery 
of distribution were all liable to punishment. 

A long list of anti-Bolshevist organizations and conspira- 
cies ferreted out by the Bolsheviki is given. They range 
from straight reactionary attempts to restore the old mon- 
archy to the outbreaks of anarchists who thought Bolshe- 
vism too conservative. Up to the middle of 1919 the Extra- 
ordinary Commission claims to have suppressed 344 revolts 
and to have discovered 412 eounter-revolutionary organiza- 
tions. The Bolsheviki lost 1150 lives in suppressing revolts 
and killed 3057 rebels. The number of executions carried 
out amounted to 8389. A detailed table is given of the of- 
fenses which led to the punishment of death by shooting. 
Most of the persons condemned were charged with partici- 
pation in revolts or membership in counter-revolutionary 
organizations. The reign of terror in the French revolution 
caused nearly as many executions as the Russian, but the 
Russian figures do not include the deaths from riots, lynch- 
ings, mob violence and civil war which probably greatly 
outnumber the formal executions by Soviet authority. 


Your Garden in February 


A Hundred and One Practical Suggestions 
That Will Reap a Rich Countryside Harvest 


By Hugh Findlay, Professor of Horticulture in Syracuse University 


In the North 


The Greenhouse 


Celery seed sown now may be- 


Seedage transplanted into the garden 
in the latter part of May and 
harvested in July. 

Start early tomatoes, peppers, egg- 
plant, and cucumbers this month. Per- 
ennials such as larkspur and _ holly- 
hocks if started this month will bloom 
by fall. Sow the seed of ageratum, lo- 
belia, petunia, heliotrope, pansies, ver- 
bena, salvia, primula, begonia. If 
planted the first of the month they will 
give an early bloom. Seed of cyclamens 
and gloxinia, if planted now, will give 
a strong bloom by the following spring. 
Sow the seed of cuphea llavae the last 
of the month to be used for spring 
planting in vases and hanging baskets. 
Start roots of cannas, caladiums and 
dahlias in a rich soil and place them 
under the benches in a fairly cool 
greenhouse. 

Easter lily bulbs should be 
brought forward and gradually 
forced so as to bloom by April. 

Pot all cuttings of chrysan- 
Cuttings themums, carnations, coleus 

and geraniums as soon as 
they form roots in the propagating bed, 
then reset a new lot of cuttings. Pinch 
back all coleus so as to form a branch- 
ing stocky plant. 
Spray the bench and put 
roses with clear water on 
bright days. Do not over- 
water. Have foliage, walks and bench- 
sides dry before dark. Top dress the 
surface soil with decayed cow manure 
and little bone meal. With carnations, 
keep dead leaves and foliage affected 
with carnation rust cleaned off. Apply 
a little lime to the surface soil and 
work this into the first inch. Disbud 
all single stem flowers. Spray on 
bright days to keep the red spider in 
check. Harvest the bloom early in the 
morning. 


The Flower Garden 


Before planting Akebia, Vir- 
ginia Creeper, Boston Ivy 
and other vines so that they 
may cover a fence, pergola, old stump, 
or wall, plan to dig a large hole three 
feet square and three feet deep and fill 
this with a rich loam. Study carefully 
the color scheme, season of bloom, 
hight of plant, adaptability of plants 
to climate and soil and the moisture 
supply before making your garden 
plans for next year. 

Now is the time to order material 
for a water garden. Such sub-aquatic 
plants are suited to the water edge— 
March Marigold, Japanese Iris, Ar- 
row Arum, Reed Mace, etc, Order your 
water lilies early. 


Bulbs 


Roses and 
Carnations 


Planting 
ns 


Don’t buy cheap flower seeds. 

ao a The vitality is usually low 
and the varieties are poor, 

especially where the seeds are mixed. 


Fruit and Berries 


Order your berries and trees 
this month. It is always safe 
to buy from a point north 
rather than south of you. State in or- 
der when you wish plants delivered. 
Notify station agent to let you know 
when plants arrive. A day in the hot 
car may mean a large per cent of loss. 
If the holes are not ready in which to 
plant your trees when they arrive, heel 
them in. Never allow the roots to be- 
come dry. Order one to two year old 
apple trees and build the head you de- 
sire. Low head is considered the best. 
Get in a supply of Paris 
green, arsenate of lead, helle- 
bore or slug shot, to keep in 
check the chewing insects such as tent 
caterpillars and potato beetles. Con- 
centrated lime sulfur is the best check 
for San Jose, oyster shell scale and 
scurvy bark louse. Spray on calm days, 
when the trees are dormant, with a so- 
lution of one part lime sulfur to eight 
parts of water. Bordeaux or Pyrox 
may be used to spray peach trees later 
in the season. 

Destroy all wild cherry and 
Disease plum trees along the road or 

in the fence rows. These trees 
only harbor disease and insects. Cut 
out all black knot from plum or cherry 
trees; burn. Gather and burn all 
“mummy” plums. Branches affected 
with fire blight or New York apple 
tree canker should be cut out and 
burned. Disinfect the saw or knife 
after removing each affected limb. 


The Vegetable Garden 


Place in the bottom of the 
hotbed about four inches of 
ashes. Pack in eighteen to 
twenty-four inches of fresh, heating, 
horse manure. If the manure does not 
heat quickly, wet it down with hot 
water and cover the frame with the 
sash. Place over the surface four to 
six inches of clean garden loam. Place 
a standard thermometer in the manure 
in the center of the hotbed. Do not 
plant seed until the thermometer drops 
to 80 degrees F. Use mats and straw 
to cover the hotbed during cold nights. 
Plant the seed of early Jersey Wake- 
field cabbage, White Plume or Golden 
Self-branching celery, Early Snowball 
cauliflower, Detroit Dark Red beets 
and Loose Leaf Grand Rapids lettuce. 
These plants may be transplanted to 
the cold frames later. Keep the air 
fresh and close the sash early in the 
afternoon. 


Spring 
Planting 


Spray 
Material 


Hotbeds 


The last of the month sow the 
seed of Danver’s Yellow Globe 
and Southport White Globe, or 
Prizetaker onions in flats. Onion seed- 
lings should never be transplanted 
twice. Sow the seed sparingly so that 
the plants may not be crowded and 
easily transplanted to the open garden. 

Buy seed from a reliable 
Seedage firm. Keep them away from 

rats or mice. Do not keep seed 
in a moist room. Test the seed before 
planting in a hotbed or garden. Select 
a few standard varieties. Plan to keep 
a notebook of all garden activities 
thruout the year. Do not start tender 
plants such as tomatoes or peppers un- 
til March or April. Never mix manure 
with soil in which seed is to be sown. 
It is good practice to scatter a little 
well-decayed manure about the bottom 
of the flat before filling it with garden 
loam. Shape all flats until the seed 
germinates. Water and ventilate with 
great care. Seedlings should never suf- 
fer from drouth. Too much moisture 
causes damping off. 


Vegetables in the South 


Fill the hotbeds with eighteen 
inches of fresh horse manure, 
packed tightly, and place from 
two to four inches of clean garden loam 
on this. Place a thermometer so that 
the base of it is in the manure. The 
temperature will go up in a few hours, 
but after it drops to 80 degrees F. sow 
the seed of cabbage, cauliflower, beets, 
lettuce, onions, eggplants, peppers, 
radishes and tomatoes. After decreas- 
ing the moisture and increasing the 
ventilation so that the plants are hard- 
ened, transplant to the open the last of 
the month cabbage and cauliflower 
plants, also onion seedlings and lettuce 
plants. Where the soil is well prepared 
and not too full of moisture sow in the 
open the seed of beets, carrots, kale, 
parsley, radishes and celery. Plant 
onions, rhubarb, horseradish roots. 
Middl One of the best varieties of 
og early potatoes to plant now is 
the Irish Cobbler. Sow the 
smooth varieties of English peas. Sow 
in the open in a rich deep soil 
the seeds of carrots, beets, mustard, 
radish, turnips, and leeks. Plant out 
cabbage plants and onion seedlings. 
Start a few pots or boxes of cucumbers 
and melons in the hotbeds. 
F Begin to harden tomatoes, egg- 
South plants, and peppers. Plant out 
but protect melons and squash. 
Plant all of the seed of the hardy 
vegetables. The last of the month early 
corn and bush lima and string beans 
may be planted. Transplant to the open 
all hardy plants such as cabbage and 
cauliflower. Plant peas and asparagus. 
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There is no better covering than 


CON-SER-TEX 


Canvas Roofing 


Above all things you are in- 


terested in your home. You are 
always willing to add to its com- 
fort and coziness—its security 
and charm. 


Here’s an opportunity to make your 
porch floors and roofs as up-to-date as 
the interior of your home. Your op- 
portunity lies in the use of CON-SER- 
TEX, a scientifically treated canvas 
roofing. 


When properly laid it lasts longer 
than tin or shingles. It is much easier 
and cheaper to lay. It is mildew proof. 
It deadens the noise of the rain and 
stops the rattle of the wind. It lessens 
work and the cost of repairs. The 
cold of blizzards does not affect it. 


It adds charm and neatness to your 
home because it lies flat, clings tight 
and does the work. Generous sample, 
price list and descriptive matter upon 
request. Write today. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 No. Wells Street 


California Distributors< 

















Waterhouse-Wilcox Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco 
SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 
* special articles, papers, speeches, de- 


bates, Expert, scholarly service, AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept, 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs é 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies, Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 

. Mail free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 490-HState St., Mich. 
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less than one-tenth that much, if he 
will but go to the public schools. Over 
200,000 copies of this book have been 
sought for by the public schools and 
distributed for the purposes designed. 
In the majority of the schools this 
Textbook is a chart and compass;. for 
in these schools there had not come the 
thought of teaching the native adult, to 
say nothing of the adult of foreign 
birth. Today over 3000 communities 
have pledged themselves to this great 
rejuvenating Americanizing work. By 
the legislation which specifically con- 
ferred this educational authority upon 
the branch of the Government having 
the only contact with the naturalizing 
population of the country, Congress 
pursued the same practical course here- 
tofore pursued in similar legislation. 
It has placed the promotion of rural 
education with the Department of Ag- 
riculture for manifest reasons, and 
citizenship education under the Depart- 
ment of Labor because that Depart- 
ment has the only broad contact with 
those seeking citizenship. This result- 
ed in the organization of the Division 
of Citizenship Training in the Bureau 
of Naturalization. 

Months after this undertaking was 
initiated, Europe became ablaze with 
the war which later engulfed this 
country for a time. Out of the experi- 
ences of the war probably no movement 
stands more vividly than the one des- 
tined to develop our Americanism. 
Three days after the Lusitania was 
sunk, the City of Philadelphia gave a 
reception to the “four thousand new 
citizens,” proposed by the writer to 
Mayor Rudolph Blankenburg, a natur- 
alized citizen, and organized by him 
with the greatest patriotic zeal and 
enthusiasm. At this reception the Presi- 
dent of the United States spoke. The 
words of his mesage were the inspira- 
tion for the Independence Day recogni- 
tion that year of “Americanization.” In 
his greeting, he said: 

America does not consist of groups. A 
man who thinks of himself as belonging 
to a particular national group in America 
has not yet become an American. And the 
man who goes among you to trade upon 
your nationality is no worthy son to live 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

You dreamed dreams of what America 
was to be, and I hope you have brought 
the dreams with you. No man who does 
not see visions will ever realize any high 
hope or undertake any high enterprise, and 
just because you brought the dreams with 
you, America is more likely to realize the 
dreams such as you brought. You are en- 
riching us if you come expecting us to be 
better than we are. 

Americanization, receptions, conven- 
tions, meetings, discussions, lectures, 
Americanization themes of all charac- 
ters have, since then, come before the 
public eye in rapid succession. In 
equally rapid succession, communities in 
increasing numbers enlisted their school 
systems in this work, under the in- 
spiration of this awakened public spirit 
and the codrdinating influences of the 
Federal Government thru its officers, 
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until over 3000 communities have 
pledged their public educational facili- 
ties to the attainment of the ideals 
upon which this whole work is predi- 
cated. 

Recognition in the form of a Certi- 
fication of Graduation is given by the 
schools and the Federal Government, 
jointly, to these friends of foreign 
birth who, with knowledge, are pledg- 
ing themselves to support and defend 


“our Constitution, our Flag, and to bear 


true faith and allegiance. This Certi- 
ficate is being sought by thousands and 
increasing thousands of such as a 
badge of distinction, and is being rec- 
ognized as evidence of their under- 
standing by the courts. Thru the me- 
dium of a more perfectly acquired mas- 
tery of our language these seekers after 
American citizenship are discovering 
reasons for their fealty to our Gov- 
ernment. 

The universities, the high schools, 
all educators today, are delving into 
and developing the possibilities of this 
newly organizing branch of their pro- 
fession. Teacher-training departments 
are being established in the universi- 
ties, in the normal schools, in the sec- 
ondary schools, to prepare the sorely- 
needed teachers for training these ever- 
increasing thousands and thousands 
coming into the public schools. 

And who attend these classes? If we 
should divide the students into groups, 
we would find that during the last year 
the largest group in attendance came 
from sunny Italy, comprising about 
one-sixth, four-sixths came from all 
other quarters of the world, while the 
remaining one-sixth were American 
citizens. The promotion of the public 
schools in citizenship instruction by 
the Federal Government thru the Di- 
vision of Citizenship Training during 
the past year shows that by extending 
to the stranger the hand of welcome, 
the opportunity to make himself a 
home and to advance himself, we have 
provided these same facilities for the 
American man and woman for the first 
time. In their childhood they were 
forced by circumstances into the strug- 
gle for existence. Now for the first 
time in the history of the nation they 
may sit down in the public schools in 
company with other men and women 
to partake of their birthright. The com- 
ing together of these two forces under 
these circumstances produces results 
that promise great for America. 

In a class of this kind, when the 
teacher speaks to the foreign-born in 
praise of our form of government and 
of the advantages of American citizen- 
ship, a member rises and in unmistak- 
able terms denounces the government 
as being nothing of the character por- 
trayed by the teacher. He has come 
there to learn, but transforms himself 
from a student of America into its 
denouncer. But the teacher, being one 
of that great host of American patri- 
otic women transforming the foreign- 
born and making an opportunity for 
her American brother and sister at the 
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same time, handles the situation with 
consummate skill. Session after session 
of the class occur. Gradually the mes- 
sage of America is gotten over by this 
patient, clear-eyed American woman. 
Less and less insistent becomes the 
radical member of the class, always 
studious and informed upon the subject 
of the hour in the class. Weeks and 
months go by. Many have taken their 
’ first papers, many have completed their 
second papers under the guidance of 
this pioneer leader in Americanism. 
The term is about to close. An evening 
and the radical and the teacher are 
in consultation. He has come to make 
a confession. It is this: He had been 
taught of America, had been schooled 
in all that was meant to poison the 
minds of hosts against our institutions. 
From many sources, speakers at meet- 
ings, literature surreptitiously and 
openly given to him, he had been so 
taught, and with none to deny. The 
first intelligence of a pure character 
regarding America had come to him 
in these classes. He is before the 
teacher protesting his love for Amer- 
ica and asking whether, with his true 
light and understanding, she can think 
him good enough to be permitted to 
receive his first paper toward Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Another woman teacher has a caller 
in her class. “Me no speak English. 
Me learn English. Me teach everybody 
hate America. Me hate America. Me 
bolshevik.” Patience again, but ending 
with true patriotic indignation, “No 
one may talk against my flag in my 
presence in that way. You must leave 
this room.” The teacher, herself an 
American of Scotch birth, is surprised 
by the return later of this self-styled 
bolshevik. The counsel and advice of 
this sister-teacher had taken some 
hold. A different attitude, “Me want 
learn English. Please me learn. You 
talk me. Me want love your flag.” 
Weeks of attendance and patient teach- 
ing ensued, with the “big sister” coun- 
sel, advice, help, and enlightenment. 
An evening of entertainment for all 
approaches. The children of the neigh- 
borhood are part of a tiny pageant 
which includes the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. From among the audience 
comes the woman, once a_bolshevik, 
and with tears in her eyes asks to be 
allowed to put her hand on the Stars 
and Stripes with the children, that 
she too may pledge her allegiance in 
the presence of all the company. 

In the forest fastnesses of the vast 
Northwest, where the great lumber in- 
dustry thrives, America is now being 
taught to men of brawn and sinew as 
part of their established order. An in- 
telligence and understanding are pene- 
trating these recesses, displacing much 
of the brawling, the license, the law- 
lessness. In small mining towns, the 
schools are being provided with funds, 
both by the miners and the mine op- 
erators, that the message of America 
may be given. Probably no industry ex- 
ists today, where it is possible for the 
forces of Americanism to be set into 
motion, that is failing to do so. Nearly 
a million naturalization forms have 
been asked by industry of the Division 
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McCutcheon’s 


Smart New Fabrics 
For Spring and Summer Frocks 


NIQUE in the assortment are a number of novelty 

materials entirely exclusive with McCutcheon’s, 

which are certain to establish a delightful vogue in spring 
and summer frocks. 


Fashion has already predicted popular favor for these 
charming fabrics from France, Switzerland and Great 
Britain. 


IMPORTED DOTTED SWISS—With the trend toward 
handmade frocks, this fabric enjoys particular popularity 
especially in the new color combinations. 


SWISS ORGANDIES—Crisp Organdies in every possible 
shade—and the famous Cilander process makes the 
crispness permanent. 


ENGLISH PRINTS will continue to charm with their 


quaint patterns, many of which are new this season. 


TROPICAL PRINTS—tThis smart lightweight fabric, 


. beautifully mercerized to a soft rich finish, is shown in a 


wide range of fine designs in Foulard effects. Especially 
suitable for the street or for afternoon wear. 


IMPORTED SATEEN—A soft, satin-like fabric im 
novelty printed effects. Also a complete range of plain 
colors, as well as Black and White. 


PRINTED ORG ANDIES—This fascinating fabric is already 
assured prestige because of its extensive use by the lead- 
ing fashion authorities of Paris. AA remarkable range of 
large and small floral designs on White or tinted grounds. 


IMPORTED DROP-STITCH VOILES—Sheer, soft, ever- 
popular Voile—in the new drop-stitch effect. White 
and twenty plain shades. A most effective dress or 
blouse fabric. 


IMPORTED DIMITIES—Few fabrics launder so daintily 
as Dimity. Delightfully smart effects in printed colors, 
plain colors, checks, bars, and stripes. 


McCutcheon’s Stocks of Ginghams, Linens, Shirtings, 
Novelty Voiles, Zephyrette, Japanese Crepes, and White 
materials are always abundant and varied. 


Samples of any of the above fabrics mailed on request 
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Trade Mark 





James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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Is the one 
Catalogue. 
describing 
Flower, it 
them. 
written by famous 
for Dreer’s Garden Book. 


different kind of a Seed and Plant 
In addition to listing, picturing and 
every worth-while Vegetable and 
tells you how to successfully grow 
These valuable cultural directions were 
American experts, especially 


No matter whether your hobby is Vegetables or 
Flowers or both, you will find that by using 
Dreer’s Garden Book for ready-reference, you 
can make your garden both pleasurable and profit- 
able. Contains 208 pages, six color plates, and 
numerous photographic reproductions of the best 
of the recent novelties and all the old-time fa- 
vorites. 


A copy will be mailed free to anyone mentioning 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut — Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WSN \y A\: [A showy Autumn bioomer, 
surpassing all others. lt 
> 0 is the latest to bloom, 
showing its full glory 
after frost has killed all 
tender flowers. Greatest 
novelty in twenty years. 
Succeeds everywhere, 
reaching perfection the 
first season from seed, 
and continues blooming 
for years. 20 cts.per pke 
Witheach order we send 
one trial packet each of: 
PINK WOOLFLOWERS, 
new — nothing can sur- 
pass the mass of pink flowers which it shows all season. 
DAHLIA LORD GOFF, lilac pink, in great profusion, 
Blooms in 8 to 4 months. 
JAPAN IRIS, new hybrids of all colors. Magnificent. 
DIENER TOMATO, grows to weigh 3 lbs. As smooth 
andbeautiful as an apple. Most startling new vegetable, 
And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts. 
Big Catalog, free. All flower and vegetible seeds, bulbs. 
lants and new berries. We grow the finest Giadioli, 
ahlias, Cannas, Irises. Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
Vines, etc. All prize strains—many sterling novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y 
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HISTORICAL TABLETS 
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Prompt service. Avoid dan- 


PATENTS SECURE gerous delays. Send for our 


“Record of Invention’’ form and Free Book telling How 
to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or model for examina- 
tion. Preliminary advice without charge. Highest refer- 
ences. Write TODAY. J. L. Jackson & Co., 156 
Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Superb routes ART, LITERATURE 

Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 

Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 

65 E. Franklin St. Boston, Mass, 
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HAIR 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
6c, and £1.00 at druggists. 




















PATENTS. Send for free book. Contains valuable 
Information for inventors. Send sketch cf 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. 


Prompt service. (Twenty years’ experience.) 
Talbert & Talbert, 4! 4933 ‘Talbert Bldg., Washington, D c. 
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of Citizenship Training during the past 
year for helping the foreign-born on 
their way to a better understanding of 
their employer and the meaning of 
America. 

Perceiving this over a year ago, the 
Committee on Immigration and Natur- 
alization of the House of Representa- 
tives held sessions and entered upon a 
study of the Americanization problem 
of America. They brought out a bill 
which takes the technicalities out of 
the naturalization law, and at the same 
time raises the standards of admission 
to citizenship. This bill not only ex- 
cludes anarchists but in addition ex- 
cludes from citizenship those who are 
affiliated with any organization that 
teaches, prints, publishes, displays, is- 
sues or distributes any written or 
printed matter expressing or advocat- 
ing or teaching their doctrine. It fur- 
ther requires each alien to take an oath 
disavowing his connection with any 
such organization. It also requires each 
alien to read the English language, 
with a period of time allowed after 
the passage of the Act in which to 
qualify, in addition to the present Eng- 
lish speaking requirement. The bill 
also changes the law so that no longer 
shall the wife and children derive cit- 
izenship and the right of suffrage thru 
the husband or father. A foreign 
woman may qualify for independent 
naturalization; and on the other hand an 
American woman may retain American 
citizenship on marrying a foreigner, if 
she continues to live in the United 
States. Furthermore, the bill provides 
for restoring American citizenship to 
American women who have already 
lost it by marriage. The authority of 
the Division of Citizenship Train- 
ing is further extended by this meas- 
ure so as to authorize the Director to 
disseminate information regarding the 
institutions of the United States Gov- 
ernment in such manner as will best 
stimulate loyalty to those various in- 
stitutions. 

The machinery of the public schools 
of the United States has for six years 
and more been working in harmony | Rexey. 
with the Federal Government thru the 
Department of Labor. During this 
time, together, they have entered upon 
and developed this new field of educa- 
tion heretofore allowed to lie dormant 
and untouched by all. While the in- 
fluence of the Government has not been 
as potent as desired, either by the in- 
terested public, legislators tn Congress, 
school people of the community, or the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment, the development and awaken- 
ing have been most substantial and 
gratifying. This enterprise has accom- 
plished much and as with all of such 
great enterprises, the field of possibili- 
ties for good-is limited only by those 
objectives the attainment of which may 
normally be practical. The maximum 
municipal activity and efficiency, with 
the minimum of State and Federal ma- 
chinery necessary to aid and secure 
that activity, is the basis on which this 
work has been brought to its present 
state of development, and the one upon 
which it should go forward. 

Washington, D. C. 
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NEW INVENTION 


Gives You 


LANGUAGE POWER 


15 Minutes a Day with Sherwin Cody’s 
100 0o/o “Sei. yy F Method 
improves Your English at Once. 
Choegungy gen bate cent efficient in 
1G taught cao do not 


rammar. 
stick in the mind. But Sherwin Cody’s new 
ented invention, his ‘+100 per cent. Self-C 

sia s all old standards. 


ik and write more clearly ar.d convincingly, 
‘ail letter or postcard for interesting book, “How 
to Speak and Write Masterly English.” 
Sherwin Cody Schoo! of English 
Dept, 192, Searie Building Rochester. New York 
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STAMMER 


If you stammer attend hool till you peteay lenge 
STAMMERING Its Origin 

ethod of Cure.” Ask Ae ~-¥y- tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of '*The Natural Speech Magazine.” 
gest and best school forstammerersin the world. Write today. | 
‘estern School, 2388 Grand Ave. Milwaukee , Wis. | 
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to Members. Send for Salesmanship book, list of 
lines and full particulars. Nat. Salesmen’s ‘Tr. 
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“T Would Not Part 
withitfor$10,000” 


writes an enthusiastic, grateful, cuse 
tomer. “Worth morethan afarm,”says 
another. Sotestify over 100,000 ,000 Men 
and Women who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Develops erect, graceful figure. Brings 
comfort, health, strength a d pep. 
Conserve Vour Life. Keep Yourself Fit. ‘ 
Replaces an and rts misplaced internal ee re 
requces, ent abdomen; Straightens show noulderss 
in both Avy Write t today ~=~5 illustrated booklets meas- 








urement blank and our very liberal free trial proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Co. 
321 Rash -» Salina, Kan. a 
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First Find Your House! 
(Continued from page 133) 


ister of contour, climbing insanely 
over trellises of moldy chocolate sticks; 
there were impossible roses, neatly ar- 
ranged on what looked like gigantic 
pork chops, and borders—how they 
had delighted in borders! 

The woodwork was chiefly dark blue 
and a vivid green. I groaned as I 
looked at’ it, for I knew that I would 
have to take it off with a blow-pipe, 
and I knew that I would have to scrape 
all those layers of paper off, and I 
saw that I would have to putty up the 
seams in the floors and all the many, 
many window-panes, and that there 
was plaster to repair, and locks to put 
on, and doorknobs and hinges to fix up, 
and fireplaces to open. Surely, there 
must be fireplaces in a house as old as: 
this, built when the stove had not been 
invented. 

The local mason, being called in, dis- 
puted the existence of any fireplaces, 
but a blow of the pick revealed their 
sooty depths, and further exploration 
showed a “Dutch” oven, bricked up for 
so long that no one could remember 
ever seeing it. 

The old “ell,” over a hundred and 
sixty years of age, had been made into 
a kitchen, and another room, added 
later, as the skimpiness of its floor- 
boards attested, had been used as a 
dining-room. Between those two rooms 
there was the hall with a cheery win- 
dow in it, and beyond, the “best room” 
with its adjoining bedroom, the guest- 
room of our grandmother’s time. Up- 
stairs there were two bedrooms and a 
cozy little hall, with a view over my 
forty acres. It was a small domain, but 
complete and so pretty. Yes, that is 
just the word. In its structure, in the 
small, low rooms, and in the home- 
like windows, and in the convenient, 
wide porches, and in the plain, old 
stairway, and in its two fireplaces, it 
had the sort of a charm which you feel 
in an old woman who is still fresh and 
sweet at seventy, whose face is really 
almost as beautiful as it was in youth, 
and whose mellow and tender spirit 
glorifies what little destruction Time 
has wrought. 

That’s the way I felt—but there 
were times when I was not so poetic. 
Those times when I used a blow-pipe 
all a summer’s day on paint that would 
not come off! Those hours and hours 
when I slapped at my walls with a wet 
cloth and peeled off layer after layer 
of paper. And those blistering days 
when I got my garden into condition! 

That last item deserves a separate 
paragraph. I tried to get help on it, 
but the village declined it, to a man, 
and after experimenting a bit I could 
not blame them. There had been ashes 
deposited there for untold years. Bot- 
tles and stones and bricks and old 
clothes and tin cans and garbage had 
been carefully distributed on it. And 
then the snows of many winters had 
salted it down, as it were, until the 
effect was of an ancient lava bed. 

Eventually, with pick and a small 
boy (whose mother, a widow with a 
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‘Carters Tested Seeds 


Famous for a Century 























Are the product of generations of careful selection, scientific propa- 
gation and testing for Germination, Purity and Vitality. This assures 
a certainty of results not possible with seeds of less definite parentage. 


For better vegetables—for fine and free flowering plants, sow Car- 
ters Tested Seeds. They cost no more than the ordinary kind, and, re- 
sults considered, are the most economical and profitable to use. 


Carters Tested Grass Seed sold in one and five pound packages. 


Used in producing quality turf on the foremost Golf Courses of 
America and England. 


Price 55c per pound 
By the Bushel (25 Ibs.) $8.50 


CARTERS 1921 CATALOGUE “GARDEN AND LAWN” 
MAILED ON REQUEST 


Carters Jested Seeds. 


Address: 106 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dept. E, Boston 
Main Office: 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
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BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your mone 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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BROWN’S BRON-@ 
CHIAL TROCHES pre- 
vent or quickly relieve @ 
colds, sore throat, cough- g 
ing, hoarseness, loss of 
voice, catarrhal and as- 
thmatic conditions. At the 
slightest provocation of 
throat trouble or at a later @ 
stage, these lozenges are 
always effective. 


Public speakers and eee 
ers, for over SEVENTY® 
YEARS, have found a) 
them highly effective in 
promptly relieving hoarse- 
ness and irritation of the 
throat caused by vocal ex- @ 
ertion. Unsurpassed for@ 
clearing the throat. 








BROWNS 
BRONCHIAL @ 
TROCHES & 


| neck, and had mysterious sore places 
| on me, and deposited fat from my per- 


Not a confection, but a 
genuine cough remedy. Qo 
Contain no opiates or 
harmful ingredients—safe @ 
for children. Will not 
stain hands or gloves. 8 
Handy for carrying in 
pocket or purse—to be 
used as occasion requires. @ 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON @ 
Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ine. 


New York—Toronto () 


Four Sizes: 
15c—35c—75c—$1.25 
At all druggists 
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hard eye, drove him to my door each 
morning), I got down to the earth. 
Then I bought some more earth to level 
it up, and I added some lime and some 
manure and I sowed some grass seed 
and such vegetables as would mature 
in the fall. I made walks by shoveling 
out two feet between my marking- 
strings, filling in with big stones and 
small pebbles, and lining the sides with 
sod extracted from the canal bank. And 
right here I wish to remark that if 
there is anything more wedded to its 
home than sod I have yet to find it. 

The painting of the house presented 
a most serious problem. House-paint- 
ing firms estimated the cost at $100, 
at least. They said the old boards would 
just eat oil, and I’d be lucky if I got 
it done at that figure. 

I went down to a lumberyard where 
I had already found a friend in “Uncle 
Joe,” a man of indefinite age and 
abounding charity, who sold paint and 
lumber if you insisted upon it, but 
who would much rather assist you in 
the care of your affairs. 

“What you want t’ do,” said Uncle 
Joe, “is t? see Tom Hedges. He ain’t 
busy right now, and I cale’late he’ll git 
your house done in ten days er so, at 
$2 a day and his dinner. Th’ paint ’n 
oil ’Il cost you $15.” 

I calculated some, myself, at that, 
and I recommended anyone who lives 
in a small town and wants a house 
painted to do the same. Get a “handy 
man,” buy your own paint, and save 
two-thirds of the cost. 

Painting my house, with it eating 
all the oil it wanted, cost me $40. Cy- 
press shingles, to match the fine old 
ones already there, cost $10. Bricks for 
the chimneys were $2 and shingle 
stain, $4. There was not a water-lead- 
er on the place, so they had to go on 
at a cost of $6, including labor. 

Well, it took me all summer to do 
the most elemental work on my house. 
I developed a permanent crick in the 


son all over the place. You couldn’t see 
it, of course, but it was there. 

Some of my friends came out and 
stopped at The Inn, and some bought 
bungalows on a rocky hillside, and all 
of them regarded my activities with 
astonishment. Some of them had a 
chicken or two, and a runabout, and 
a dog, six rooms, and unthrifty habits. 
The result was that they required a 
man and a maid to attend to those 
things and complained loudly that liv- 
ing in the country was more expensive 
than in the city. Many of them thought 
nothing of walking after a little ball 
for six hours, on the knobby little 
course at The Inn, but all of them 
were amazed-that I could paint and 
kalsomine my own house. On hot after- 
noons that summer they used to drink 
iced lemonade on my cool back porch and 
look in at me, peeling paper off of the 
wall, and ask each other how I did it. 
And that very night they would dance 
from nine until four, or thereabouts. 
Well! 

It is three years now since I went 
homesteading. I have bought the plain- 
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Mother Pins ° 


Her Faith 
to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but nowshe uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 


She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 


Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. . 


The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 

Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather’s 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 

Mother pins her faith to it as a 
real ‘‘first aid.” 

She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 

35c and 65c jars—$3.00 hospital size, 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS °° 43.iton: Mass 











DO YOU BIND THE 
INDEPENDENT? 


F you do you undoubtedly will be 
] pleased to know that, beginning with 

the 1921 issues, we shall index and bind 
our publication in two volumes instead of 
four. With the changed plan it will be 
necessary to get copies ready for the bind- 
ery but twice a year, and there will be 
two bindery bills to pay, instead of four. 
Further than this, it will be more con- 
venient to refer to two volumes than four. 

The title page and index for volume 
104, which covers the months of October, 
November and December, 1920, will be 
off the press within a short time and will 
immediately be mailed to the subscribers 
who requested them. The index for vol- 
ume 105 which will cover from January 
Ist to June 30th, will be printed in July. 
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est of old walnut for my house, and 


made rag carpets for my floors, and 
found andirons for my fireplaces, and 
brought my old dream garden into 
being. 

In the fall I buy fruit and vege- 
tables, cheap, from the farmers who 
pass my doors, and these I “can” and 
put on those old, old shelves in my cel- 
lar, that my larder as well as my 
heart may be provisioned against the 
coming of a guest. And my little patch 
of ground gives me flowers for every 
day when the earth is not frozen, and 
food of all sorts—peas and beans and 
onions and lettuce, grapes and plums 
and pears—but most of all it gives me 
that echo of the sweetest word in the 
world, “home.” 

All around me, thru these New Jer- 
sey hills, hidden away behind giant 
trees or high, ancient hedges, neglect- 
ed, forlorn, falling into death and de- 
cay, there are fine old houses which 
need only a little loving care for their 
rebirth. 

Mine, I claim, was a bargain. 

Boonton, New Jersey 


Editing a Magazine 
(Continued from page 132) 
Franklin, once said, “If you get close 
to any family you find they are des- 
perately hard up.” Still generalizations 
are generally too general. A magazine 
is usually either a gold mine or a rat 
hole. While it usually absorbs a vast 
deal of money before it turns the cor- 
ner of success, once it becomes profit- 
able the returns are likely to be im- 

mense. 

Net earnings of periodicals vary 
from one Chicago paper which makes 
$800,000 per annum to one journal in 
Boston which dropped $400,000 the 
first year it was established. 

The mechanical department of the 
periodical is usually directly under the 
supervision of the manager. It includes 
typesetting, cut-making, printing, bind- 
ing, mailing, the purchase of white 
paper, of which the latter is by far the 
largest single item in the cost of pro- 
duction. While most of the dailies and 
country weeklies of necessity own and 
operate their own printing presses, the 
magazines find it more profitable to 
farm out their printing. The reason 
for this is that the great linotype ma- 
chines and multiple presses unless con- 
stantly kept in use day and night.are 
not very profitable. One such estab- 
lishment can print a large number of 
periodicals if they come out on differ- 
ent days. The Eilert Printing Com- 
pany, for instance, which publishes The 
Independent, tho not by any means the 
largest printing concern in New York 
City, manages to publish each month 
some thirty regular periodicals as well 
as a number of occasional publications. 
[t requires a large capital to run a 
great modern printing establishment 
and its problems are so dissimilar from 
editing and publishing that most mag- 
azine owners are glad to shift them 
to other shoulders. 

In my next article I shall discuss the 
make-up of a magazine. 
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THE BEST BOOKS IN OUR LITERATURE 


No Library, large or small, public or private, is complete without these 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


NO MAN CAN BE CALLED WELL INFORMED WITHOUT A THOR- 
OUGH GROUNDING IN THE HISTORY, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL, OF HIS OWN COUNTRY AND OF OTHER MODERN 
COUNTRIES; OR WITHOUT A BACKGROUND OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE RACE IN GENERAL. 


THESE FIVE BOOKS, EACH A CLASSIC IN ITS OWN FIELD,- 


COVER THE FIVE BIGGEST TOPICS IN WORLD HISTORY, AND 
TOGETHER COMPRISE THE INDISPENSABLE FOUNDATION 
AND BACKGROUND OF INTELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP. 





WELLS’S WORLD HISTORY: “VIVID, DRAMATIC, 
READABLE” 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. WELLS 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 


This History of the World from the primal nebula to the aftermath of the Great 
War, with a glimpse into the future, is not only “the most talked about book of the 
winter;” it is “fone of the great books of our generation.” 


“An altogether wondrous work . his narrative of human struggle and endeav- 
or glows with life. . . . It is astonishing how much of prime importance can be 
told in two volumes.’’—James Harvey Robinson in Yale Review. 
2 vols. The Set, $10.50. 
“THE ONE INDISPENSABLE GUIDE TO > 
AMERICAN HISTORY” 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By JAMES FORD RHODES 


From the Compromise of 1850 
New Edition, Reorganized in 8 Vols., Uniform Binding. The Set, Boxed, $25.00. 


“There is a kind of greatness in the lucid simplicity with which Mr. Rhodes has 
handled his vast and complicated material. I was about to say that his history is 
as absorbing as a play; but I would like to see a play that is half so absorbing.”’ 

— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


LORD BRYCE’S NEW WORK 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 
By the Right Honorable VISCOUNT BRYCE 


This is Lord  Bryce’s most important work since THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH. Part I deals with democratic government in general. Part 


II describes some democracies in their working. Part III is devoted to an expositions 


of the author’s conclusions. Publication Date February 21. 2 Vols. $10.50. 5 


“THE.ONE GREAT AUTHORITY UPON AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT AND INSTITUTIONS” 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 
By JAMES, now VISCOUNT BRYCE 


The ONE adequate study of American democracy, read by hundreds of thousands, 
yet still unknown to many of the rising generation. No American can be called ‘well 
informed until he has read this classic study of American government and _ politics. 


“His work rises at once to an eminent place among studies of great nations and 
their institutions. here is nothing like it anywhere extant, nothing that 
approaches it.”—New York Times. 2 vols. $8.00. 


“THE MOST LUCID AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE” 


A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES . 


For understanding of Modern Europe, not only the Europe of 1914 but’ the Europe 
of reconstruction, with its new social, economic and olitical conditions, “there is 
probably no single work in the English language so useful as this.” 

“The skill, literary as well as technical, with which so great a muss of material 
has been sifted, condensed and put into permanent form is beyond praise.’’—Bos- 
ton Herald. 2 vols. The Set, $7.75. 





These books are for sale at all Important Bookstores, or will be sent Carriage Prepaid 
if you will remit to our nearest office 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON, Mass., Huntington Chambers;- Copley Sa. rnp ‘Texas, 313-315 So. Preston St, 
ATLANTA, Ga., Hurt Building ANCISCO, ‘ 


: ission St. 
CHICAGO, Ill., Prairie Ave., and 25th St: TOR ONTO. Can,, St. Martin's Honse, 70 Bond St. 
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Type It Anywhere—Yourself 





Seven - pound 
Portable Type- 
writer. 


Speed, ease of operation, 
durability, and_ portability 
are inherent qualities of 
the ‘‘Baby Fox’’ Portable. 


Take it with you wherever 
you go—on the train, in your 
home, anywhere—it is always 
at your service for better 
letters, more easily written— 
more easily read. 


Swift Efficient 










Durable 


Our new catalog is ready—Send for it 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















GO TO EUROPE IN 1921 


AT MY EXPENSE by Organizing a party of Five. 
Babcock’s European Tours, 1137 Dean St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Established 1900. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


FIVE YEAR SIX PER CENT. GOLD NOTES 
DUE FEBRUARY 1, 1924 

Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
terms on February 1, 1921, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


SEVEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. 
CONVERTIBLE GOLD BONDS. 
DUE AUGUST 1, 1925 
Coupons from om Bonds, payable by their 
terms on February 1, 1921, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall ey 
. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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a Convincing Talker 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


|. Editing a Magazine. 


1, 


Find out if at home or in your library you 
can get at some numbers of an old magazine 
of the kind that Mr. Holt describes, if not 
of one he actually mentions, and then if 
you have enough material write a de- 
scriptive essay comparing the old fashion 
in periodicals with the new. 


. Give a two or three minute talk on Benja- 


min Franklin as an editor and journalist. 
Pack it just as full as possible of illustra- 
tion from Franklin’s own records and writ- 


ings. 

Pick out two or three modern magazines 
and write a comparative study of them, de- 
fining just as closely as you can what in 
each case makes the magazine successful or 
unsuccessful in its effect on its audience. 
Find out enough about Washington Irving 
and the periodicals of his later life to fit 
him into a suitable “snug corner” in a 
particular one, and then write a letter to 
him from the editor of the magazine you 
have chosen, persuading him of his fitness 
for the place. 


. First Find Your House. 


1. Probably at one time or another you have 


read other essays telling of the adventure of 
hunting a home and getting it in shape to 
live in. Do you think ~*~ is a distinctively 
good one of its type? at reasons have 
you for your-opinion? Pick out touches that 
individualize this essay from others. 


. Find what seems to you the best descrip- 


tion of somebody’s home in all of the liter- 
ature that you can explore for the purpose 
—a sentence or paragraph or whole book of 
description—poetry, essay or fiction as the 
case may be. Use your judgment before you 
begin, to eliminate the improbables, like 
Henty or Jack London, for instance. 

This essay touches on a number of domes- 
tic crises, such as moving, and houseclean- 
ing. Write from your own _ experience, 
happy or otherwise, on any pe Py that the 
essay suggests to you. 

Citizens In the Making. 


1, See if any educational provision is made 


vil. 


1, 




















for the foreign born in your own town. 
Learn what you can about it, and criticize 
it by the standards suggested in Mr. 
Crist’s article, if you approve of them as 
standards. If you do not, make others of 
your own. 

Why? 

Do you like this poem or not, and why? 
Distinguish between agreeing or d 

ing with it as an idea, and liking it or dis- 
liking it as 


poetry. 
. Read other poetry by Edwin Markham, not 


neglecting ““The Man with the Hoe,” which 
is probably the best known. Define the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of his poetry, 
considering “Why?” in this connection as 
characteristic or uncharacteristic. 


» Main Street, Moronia. 


What is a moron? What does I. Q. stand 
for? Who is M 
Read “Main Street,” if you have not and 
can. If you have read it, consider it with 
other books that you have read, on more or 
less the same subject, to decide which gives 
the fairest picture of life in an ordinary 
American town. 


. Free Art. 
. “What would we think of a man who was 


released from prison and then spent the 
rest of his life just outside the prison 
gate deriding those still imprisoned?” De- 
scribe concretely the state of things that 
this sentence describes figuratively. 

Perhaps the majority of great and indi- 
vidual artists of all time have been in their 
own day suspected or denounced as ex- 
tremists or poseurs or freaks or charla- 
tans. Look up as many of the following as 
you can, to see how they stood in the eyes 
of their generation: Franz Hals, Whistler, 
Corot, Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, Richard 
Strauss, Debussy, Charlotte Bronte, George 
Eliot, Thomas Hardy, Shelley, Walt Whit- 


an. 

Glimpses of Bolshévism. 

A well known writer said recently that one 
thing the matter with the Russians was 
that Russia alone of all Europe skipped the 
Renaissance, the ormation, every cor- 
responding movement. In what way is this 
true, and what elements peculiarly aang 
in the Russian situation can you trace 
this lack? Another explanation of Russia's 
difficulties that is often given is that Russia 
has never had, what all other European 
countries have had, a powerful hereditary 
middle class, “put festend 6 a population made 
up mostly of peasants and nobles. What 
epotel conditions do you think this fact has 
created ? 


|. Immigration—Citizens in the Making. 
1 


2. 


3. 


I. 
1. 


2. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


Can you account for the inc num- 
ber of applications for citizenship among 
the resident aliens in the United States? 
“Possibly 75 per cent of seeking citi- 
zenship annually belong to the debit side of 
the citizenship ledger.” What does this 
statement mean? Do you agree with it? 
What tests would you use to distinguish a 
“good citizen” from a “bad citizen”? 
Describe from Mr. Crist’s article what the 
United States Government has done and is 
doing to make good citizens out of the im- 
migrants. 
Journalism—Editing a Magazine. 
What did Jefferson mean in saying that he 
“newspapers without 
to “government 
oe Write a short 
of a Free Press in the P Political Life 
of a Nation. 

y is a national daily newspaper impos- 
sible in the United States? Do you think 
that this tends to provincialism and ig- 
norance of what is doing in other parts of 
the country? How does the magazine with 
its nation-wide circulation tend to remedy 
the emphasis on local affairs of the daily 


paper 

To make clear the different purposes of 
different types of periodicals, compare The 
Independent with a good daily newspaper 
that you know and some monthly maga- 
zine of general interest, with respect to: 
(a) form, “make up” and general appear- 
ance; (b) space given to current news; 
(c) contributed articles; (d) special de- 
partments and features, such as cartoons, 
poetry, book reviews, humor, etc.; (e) 
editoria! comment and general essays; (f) 
emphasis on local, national or foreign af- 
fairs; (g) the kind of reader to whom the 
periodical would most appeal. 


lll. Reparations—Admitting That Germany 


1. Why 


IV. Bolshevism—Wilson for 


Can’t Pay. Briand at the Helm. Back 
to Normaicy in France. 

has the amount of Germany’s indem- 
nity due for reparations not yet been 
definitely fixed? What evil effect would you 
suppose this uncertainty to have on the 
economic oo of Europe? 

Why does French policy with respect to 
” the Todeuntiy differ from the British? 
Peace with 
Russia. Glimpses of Bolshevism. Ital- 
ian Socialism at the Crossroads. 

Why does President Wilson consider that 


" armed intervention in Russia to overthrow 


is) 
7 


ad 


oe 
. 


Vv. 


~ 
. 


i) 


4. 


= ae ea is unwise? 

President Wilson ‘find it impos- 
sible to settle the Armenian question until 
= = agree on a policy of letting Rus- 
8 
How did the Bolsheviki come into power? 
Did they in control of Russia by over- 
throwing the Czar or by overthrowing the 
men who ov rew the Czar? Have t 
ever held a general election based on uni- 
versal suffrage? 

Compare the Russian reign of terror with 
what you know about the reign of terror in 
the French Revolution of 1789-1794, 


. Explain the split in the Italian Socialist 


party. Compare it with similar divisions 
between pro-Bolshevist “Communists” and 
moderate Socialists in France, Germany and 
the United States. 

a Determination. 

Compare the map of Europe as it was in 
1914 o with the present map. Notice two 
things: (a) the number of nations in 
eastern and central Europe has ine ; 
(b) all boundaries in 1914 were definite, 
whereas today it is hard to say in some 
eases (such as Ukrainia, Lithuania, etc.) 
whether a nation has attained independence 
or not. What disadvantages might arise 
from this breaking up of great empires 
into small national states with uncertain 
frontiers? 

Point out on the map the “submerged na- 
tionalities” which have been liberated from 
foreign rule by the Great War. Do you think 
that this work of liberation is great enough 
to counterbalance the disadvantages of 
Saee up the great empires into little 
8 

Granting that European nationalities, such 
as Poland, Finland and Ireland, should have 
their independence, do you think that the 
same line of argument applies to tropical 
colonies such as the Philippines and India? 
How far did “self-determination” progress 
during the century from the Treaty of 
Vienna to the Great War en 
the position of Germany, Italy, 

Norway and the Balkan nations in 1816 
and 1914)? 














